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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








THE measure which has for three years been announced for 1860 
has been undertaken by Napoleon with the very beginning of 
the year; and 1860 will add to its achievements, besides, we 
trust, the settlement of Italy, a complete change in the commer- 
cial policy of France. 

The letter addressed by the Emperor Napoleon to his Minister 
of State, giving a survey of France, its industrial, economical, 
and commercial condition, directs the Ministers in the several 
departments to make the necessary preparations for the new sys- 
tem. The immediate steps to be taken are, the removal of all 
prohibition from the French customs system, the abolition of the 
duty on wool and cotton, progressive reduction of duties on sugar 
and coffee, reduction of the canal dues, an energetic improve- 
ment in the means of conveyance, loans to agriculture and in- 
dustry, considerable works of public utility, and treaties of com- 
merce with foreign Powers. We have discussed this striking mea- 
sure in a separate paper ; suffice it to observe here, thmt it re- 
moves prohibition, which has hitherto been a great characteristic 
of the French customs system; it makes an opening in the direc- 
tion of free trade ; promises encouragement for the extension of 
agriculture and industry by advances of public money. No 
doubt this last element has materially contributed to the recep- 
tion which has been given to the letter in France. It appears to 
be welcomed, as the knowledge of it has extended amongst the 
population, though not quite so unanimously as the letter to the 
Pope. Some of the great towns have had public demonstrations 
of rejoicing, and some have adopted special addresses of gratitude 
to the Emperor. 

It is needless to say that in this country the measure has been 
loudly cheered on all hands. The portion of the public most 
inclined to be favourable to the Emperor has adopted a more 
decided tone ; while his opponents are admitting that now he is 
giving earnest of his peaceful and friendly disposition. 

Some of the circumstances which have attended the immediate 
announcement have an interest of their own. Mr. Cobden has 
for some time been residing in Paris, It is positively stated, 
not only that he was consulted, but that he gave continued 
assistance in the deliberation on the details, being at the same 
time in communication with his Government at home. Not that 
Mr. Cobden has had any official commission, but his position 
has of course enabled him to act with the same trust as 
if he had held a formal appointment. He may be regarded 
in the light of an honorary Privy Councillor of both Govern- 
ments. 

It will be remembered that when Lord Palmerston formed his 
administration he invited Mr. Cobden to take a seat in it; and 
although the honourable Member for Free Trade declined, on the 
score that his taking office with a Premier he had so often op- 
posed would be ascribed to unworthy motives, it was understood 
that the rapprochement was attended by anything but ill-feeling 
on either side; Mr. Cobden’s motives being duly appreciated. 
The good offices which he has now been able to perform will be 
equally appreciated in France and in his own country ; and, 
without for a moment anticipating what may be the practical con- 
sequences, it is impossible not to see that, from this time forward 
Mr. Cobden must be more than ever looked upon as one of those 
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administration of the couutry. There can be little doubt that 
that position will be duly recognized, after his return home, at a 
time when the measures in which he has now assisted in 
Paris will be followed by corresponding deliberations and prac- 
tical measures on this side. 





The settlement of Italy goes on almost too literally ‘like a 
house a-fire.”” Pope Antonelli has thrown away the scabbard. 
The Pontiff has been advised to decline the arrangement pro- 
posed to him by the Emperor Napoleon, and to signify that he 
will not surrender Romagna. Yet he cannot help himself. He 
has surrendered the Romagna. He cannot recover it without 
foreign troops, and it is very improbable that any foreign as- 
The course which is 
recommended to him, therefore, is an incendiary course, and one 
involving the most imminent danger for the Papacy. 

Meanwhile the Italians continue to prosecute the organization 
of their own independence with the energy that has characterized 
them. Ricasoli has put forth a proposition that the four pro- 
vinces of Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and Romagna should hold a 
general election in order to choose Deputies, who shall proceed 
to Turin and ask to take their seats in the Parliament of 
Northern Italy. As our readers are well aware, the four pro- 
vinces have already adopted Victor Emmanuel as their King, 
passed their public acts in his name, and spontaneously paid 
obedience to the Regent who has accepted the Regency with the 
sanction of the King. The Tuscans are now, after the manner 
of our own people in early days, adopting measures to secure their 
own representation. Every step that they have hitherto taken has 
been recognized as a fait accompli. If Victor Emmanuel should 
not accept the Deputies of the four provinces, they might hold a 
meeting—-a provisional assembly ; and, if they have sagacity and 
firm purpose enough to act constantly in concise parallelism to 
the Parliament in Turin, they might, although separated by a 
few miles, constitute themselves, de facto, a portion of the Parlia- 
ment of Northern Italy. 

The reception given to the proposal in Turin is not yet re- 
ported ; but itis a great fact that Cavour has been recalled to 
the Councils of King Victor Emmanuel. We prepared our 
readers three weeks back for this event; and indeed we have 
stated throughout that Cavour had only in part retired from the 
duty of advising his Sovereign, his counsel being sought on every 
critical occasion. is return, however, is evidence at once that 
the Government of Northern Italy has resumed a more active 
policy, that the reserves maintained in deference to the Emperor 
Napoleon are no longer required, and that the Government of 
Northern Italy is of accord with the Western Powers ; all facts 
of the very utmost importance for the progress of the Italian 
settlement. 

The immediate question is, What will be the issue of the vio- 
lent position assumed by the Papal Government? It is impro- 
bable that it would have committed itself to a policy so rash if it 
had not counted upon support from certain quarters. What 
quarters? There can scarcely be any other than Austria and 
Naples. By this time, no doubt, the Pontiff has received warn- 
ing that should he persevere in his contumacy the French troops, 
which alone sustain him on his throne in the Vatican, will be 
withdrawn, and he will himself be a fugitive. To Gaeta? Why 
the very first movement of the Romans towards the independence 
thus left to them will be the signal for a similar movement 
throughout the kingdom of the two Sicilies. Will Austria ad- 
vance to the support of the Pope? At this present moment, 
Hungary can scarcely be restrained from rebellion ; and in the 
very hour that Austria should engage her hands in the South she 
would have new work made for her in the East. 

Reports have been industriously circulated lately, toat Prussia 
was doubtful, and that Russia had decidedly reprobated the 
course taken by France against Austria. We have throughout 
expressed our disbelief of these reports, and we see that a Cologne 
paper now declares Prussia and Russia both favourable to the 
claims of the Italian people. 

In other words, all the Powers of Europe, Austria alone ex- 
cepted, are in the main agreed as to the general character of the 
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settlement which the Italians should be permitted to make for 
themselves ; and Austria has, pro tempore, ceased to be a Power. 


The war in Morocco has made some progress. The first object 
of the Spanish General appears to have been to seeure possession 
of his place of debarkation. For this purpose he constructed 
Lines from sea to sea, and connected their principal points with 
roads. The Moors offered every resistance, but, badly armed, 
without cannon and cartridges, innocent of any military know- 
ledge, their heroic efforts to frustrate the invaders were power- 
less. The climate and the cold clayey soil of the bleak hills 
fought for the Moors with deadlier effect, and considerably 
diminished the Spanish army. Marshal O’Donnell’s object was 
Tetuan, a town on the sea-shore, lying but a few miles from his 
base. After a delay of six weeks in the Lines, he set out, but 
marched only two or three miles a day, being compelled to make 
roads for his guns as he went, and to take the greatest precau- 
tions against an attack upon his flank or rear by the Moors, who 
were among the hills on his right throughout the march. 
O’Donnell even entrenched himself when he halted. On the Ist 
of January there was a smart combat, in which the yielding 
masses of the enemy inflicted greater losses on the Spaniards 
than they sustained themselves. The subsequent progress of 
the invaders has been only imperfectly sketched by the tele- 
graph; but they seem to have continued the practice of short 
marches, and to have taken the utmost care of their flanks and 
rear, holding on to the sea, and making the most of every de- 
fensive position. Another action was fought probably on the 
6th, and on the 13th the Spanish army had passed the defile of 
Cabo Negro. Tetuan lay before them. 








Lord Palmerston’s circular summoning the Members of the 
Liberal party to their seats is a form scarcely needed for an 
opening of Parliament awaited with peculiar curiosity and in- 
terest: his own policy and its success during the recess are 
summons enough. Several Members have been addressing their 
constituencies—Mr. Coningham at Brighton, Mr. Buchanan and 
Mr. Dalglish at Glasgow, Mr. Crum Ewing at Paisley, Mr. 
Roupell at Lambeth, Mr. Salomons at Deptford, and others,—all 
illustrating the general floating of public men in the current of 
the day ; the prominent topic, ‘the Emperor’s letter” to his 
Minister of State, being noticed in the most harmonious chorus 
of approval. Nay Lord Derby’s private demonstration at Liver- 
pool, which was a brilliant success, was characterized by the 
same promise to promote the harmony of the evening on Tuesday 
next, with ‘“ no factious opposition.” 





THE PANTELEGRAPH. 

The Pays contains an account of visit paid by the Emperor of the 
French last week to the establishment of M. Froment, for the purpose 
of witnessing several new experiments in electricity, and particularly of 
observing the working of the TPantelegraph of the Abbé Caselli, of Flo- 
rence, which reproduces with the most complete accuracy, as exactly as can 
be done by a ieteauath every species of writing or drawing. His Ma- 
jesty watched with the greatest interest the reproduction of the fac- 
similes of the despatches, effected in his presence, on two machines se- 
parated by a resistance equivalent to 200 kilometres of telegraphic lines, 
and heard the explanations which the inventor gave of the theory of his 
a tus. Amongst the despatches was one on which there was seen 
faithfully produced the imperial eagle, encircled by the following words : 
—“* May God bless the Emperor; may God preserve him for the glory of 
France, for the liberation of Italy, and for the happiness of the world.” 


Napoleon the Third accepted from M. Caselli the despatch and drawing | 


thus reproduced, as well as the originals, expressing to that gentleman 
his great admiration of an invention which appeared destined completel 
to —, with immense advantages, the discovery of the ra soa. 
itself. 

It is worthy of mention that M. Caselli had already made, three years 
ago, at Florence, experiments with his machinery, to which allusions 
have been made in the public journals ; but he has introduced so many 
ameliorations into his invention, with a view of making it completely 
practical, that the machines just constructed by M. Froment, in com- 
pliance with his directions, are quite capable of being put in operation on 
the telegraphic lines already in existence. 





VOLUNTEER MEMORANDA. 

In consequence of numerous applications having been made to the Se- 
cretary of State for War, on the subject of an authorized pattern uniform 
for Artillery and Rifle Volunteer Corps, a Committee was appointed to 
select a set of patterns for the guidance of Volunteers, and recom- 
mended a pattern suit to be adopted for colour and shape, the quality of 
the material being determined by the circumstances of each particular 


corps. 
The pattern suits are respectively faced with red and black and with 
n, but the Committee do not recommend that these colours should 
universally adopted for facings, many counties having colours of their 
own. 

The pattern suits recommended by the Committee are deposited at the 
War Office, where they can be seen ; and coloured drawings may be had 
upon application on and after the 24th January. 

Although this dress is recommended by the Committee to be generally 
adopted, it is not intended to be compulsory, the selection of the uniform 
being left to the members of each corps, subject to the approval of the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county. 





An interesting meeting took place at Bradford last week. There were 
resent both the borough Members, Mr. Wickham and Mr. Titus Salt, 
he = occupied the chair; the Vicar and several Magistrates took 

part, only opposition to a resolution in favour of the Volunteer 
movement came from two working men, and they were in a minority of 
eight or ten. The resolutions were carried with enthusiasm. Mr. Salt 
said that when the corps was formed he would offer prizes of 100 guineas 
to the best marksmen. Mr, J. V. Godwin, stuff merchant, made a speech 
very much to the point :— 

Looking at the movement in a social and commercial point of view, he 
thought it was the young man’s own fault if his joining a rifle corps made 
him a worse business man or a worse citizen. To show his disbelief in that 
doctrine, he said he would outfit, at his own expense, all in his emplo 
whom the corps would accept. (Loud a — Viewing the movement 
in a commercial light, he asked what had been the effect of panics? They 
had prevented commercial men from making their calculations in business, 
Last spring, trade was completely at a standstill—Consols fell, wool fell, the 
stocks in warehouses fell. Now, confidence was the life-blood of commerce, 
and it seemed to him that a share in a rifle corps was gbout the best invest- 
ment going. (Laughter and applause.) The question had been asked, 
were the working classes cent. in this movement? All classes were in- 
terested in the liberties of their country—in its religion, trade, and law, 
which the rifle corps movement was calculated to perpetuate and protect. 
( Cheers.) 

Lord St. Leonards presided over a meeting at Kingston, to promote the 
formation of a Volunteer corps. He denied there was any panic. It is 
an unmitigated falsehood to say there was. If any one thing struck him 
more than another, it was the people of England rising with might and 
majesty to aid by the best of patriotism in protection of their altars and 
homes. He had been a Volunteer in his youth. ‘‘ They did not play at 
soldiers, but drilled four hours a day.” 

Staffordshire supplies 1900 effectives, and has given 12,0007, in dona- 
tions, and 18007. in annual subscriptions. 

The Earl of Derby, who, like the Earl of Sefton, has not yet contri- 
buted anything to the volunteering funds of the Liverpool district, has 
announced his intention to arm and equip at his own expense such of his 
tenants as are willing to enrol themselves. 

At a meeting of the county of Edinburgh to promote voluntecring, 
Lord Melville, the Commander-in-chief of tland, had the courage to 
say that the Voluntcers are a loose and useless kind of force, and never 
would be efficient. The Militia are not as efficient as they might be, 
but if placed on a proper footing they might be made efficient. As to the 
Volunteer force, it is perfect useless, and no general officer will com- 
mand it. 

[We have reason to know that the best of the young officers of the 
Army do not share the sentiments of ,the old red-tape school, represented 
by Lord Melville.] 

Among the follies of the Volunteer movement—for it has its follies—is 
a proposal to form a corps to be called “‘ Volunteer Guards.” And what 
is the qualification of a Volunteer Guardsman? That he should be six 
feet high. That is the standard of loyalty. In excuse for this proposal, 
it is stated that there are certain Long Toms, who profess to feel out of 
place among their shorter brethren in other corps, and therefore they are 
going to unite and form a corps of Long Toms. The assumption of the 
title of Volunteer Guards is one of the prettiest specimens of vanity we 
have seen, 

We are glad to hear that many large establishments at the West End 
have just agreed to close at three o’clock on Saturday afternoons. This 
will greatly help the Rifle Volunteer Movement, as it will give facilities 
for drill. ‘The exercise will improve the health of the young men, and 
thus enable them to compensate their employers by more vigorous labour. 


Che Cunt. 


Tur Queen held an investiture of the Order of the Bath on Thursday, 
Colonel David Edward Wood of the Royal Artillery was made a Knight 
Commander, and a large number of officers who have distinguished them- 
selves in India were made Companions. 

The fourth dramatic performance of the scason took place on Wed- 
nesday evening. The pieces performed were The House or the Howe ? 
and One Touch of Nature. 

Her Majesty has regularly walked out into the Home Park or the 
grounds of the Castle; and has visited the Windsor Infirmary. 

The Prince of Wales has gone back to Oxford. 

Among the list of guests are the names of the Earl and Countess of 
Clarendon, Mr. and Mrs. Cardwell, the French Ambassador and the 
Countess de Persigny, the Marquis of Exeter, the Earl and Lady Con- 
stance Grosvenor, Lord and Lady John Russell, Mr. and Mrs. Spencer 
Walpole, Major-General Sir Harry Jones, and Sir George Cornewall 


Lewis. 
Che Mrtropalis. 

The inhabitants of Chelsea sent a deputation to Sir George Lewis on 
Tuesday, to put in their claim to representation in Parliament. They 
desire to be a separate borough. Mr, George Byng, M.P., Mr. Hanbury, 
M.P., Mr. T. M‘Cullagh, and others, urged the demands of Chelsea. Sir 
George Lewis said that if Chelsea had been situated in any other part of 
the kingdom it would have been long ago admitted to the rights of sepa- 
rate representation ; and it was only in so far as it might be held to be a 
part of London that its present claim was likely to be disputed. 

A deputation from the Tower Hamlets waited on the Home Secretary 
with a request for four representatives; the borough to be divided into 
two parts, cach returning two Members, Mr. Butler and Mr. Ayrton 
backed up the prayer of the deputation. The borough of the Tower 
Hamlets is larger than the city of Paris. It has greatly increased in 
population and wealth since 1831; the electors having increased from 
9106 to 29,789. Mr. Ayrton says he cannot communicate with his con- 
stituents by circular under a cost of 5007, Sir George Lewis made a 
general nly to the statements, which he promised to consider. 











Mr. Roupell met his constituents on Monday, at the Horns Tavern, 
and delivered a dissertation on the late session, and the part he had played 
therein. Coming down to the present time he congratulated his hearers 
on the fact that ‘‘the sagacious Emperor of the French had become @ 
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convert to free trade.” Mr. Roupell thinks that Mr, Cobden has had 
something to do with the bringing about of this result. It might be that 
the Emperor thought to conciliate England, and undoubtedly his policy 
would contribute more than anything to maintain permanent friendly 
relations between the two countries. Nevertheless, Mr. Roupell is not 
prepared to relax our defensive preparations. He had fostered the vo- 
lunteer movement, and done all he could to prevent it from being ex- 
clusive. The army of England ought to be the people, and those who 
are trusted with firelocks should be trusted with votes. 

Mr. Alderman Salomons, Member for Greenwich, has also addressed 
the Deptford division of his constituents, and was repaid by a vote of 
confidence. 

Mr. Edwin James, on the same night, performed for the benefit of the 
Marylebone community a picce similar to that which delighted the Lam- 
beth folks at the Horns Tavern. Mr. James; however, with the art of 
a more practised speaker, travelled further afield, and included in his 
comprehensive survey most of the great questions which arose last year. 

The Court of Common Council has determined to present the freedom 
of the City to Captain M‘Clintock. 


At the adjourned meeting of the Great Ship Company on Tuesday, the 
resolution for a Committee of investigation moved at the last meeting as 
an amendment to the reception of the report was announced to have been 
negatived by a majority of 4919 votes to 3871. The report was then 
put and carried, and a fresh motion for a Committee of investigation was 
adopted after considerable discussion. The present directors, having re- 
signed, hold office only ad interim, and a new board will be appointed, 
but not until the Committee shall have made its report. 

The action brought by General Beatson against Mr. Skene, Consul at 
Aleppo, for libel, terminated on Saturday in a verdict for the defendant, on 
the ground that the libel was a privileged communication, General Beat- 
son raised a corps of Bashi-Bazouks during the Crimean war. Mr. Skene 
was sent, at his request, to act as civil commissioner. The troops were ill- 
yaid, and there were disturbances between them, the Turks and the French. 

ontrary to the understanding in which he undertook to discipline these 
wild men, Beatson was placed by Lord Panmure under the orders of General 

ivian. 
to take the command, but instead of handing it over to him General Beatson 
gave it into the hands of Brigadier Brett. General Shirley was sent to in- 
quire into matters relating to the Bashi-Bazouks, and from Mr, Skene he 
heard the libel charged—that General Beatson had sought to raise a mutiny 
against Smith and had sent a round robin to the native officers. For « long 
time General Beatson heard nothing of this, not indeed until he came home. 
Finding it originate with Shicley he obtained an inquiry, when Shirley 
was vindicated by the admission of Mr. Skene that he used the words of the 
libel. General Beatson brought his action, but the Indian mutiny broke 
out and he had to go to India. The case could not be tried until now, and 
even now in the absence of Mr. Skene. General Beatson was here to try at 
a loss to himself of 2007. a month. After a full hearing, the jury found that 
the libel was a privileged communication, but they expressed regret that Mr. 
Skene had not retracted a charge proved to be groundless. 

The Court of Exchequer heard and decided on a special case stated by 
the order of Baron Martin. A Mr. Edwards, election auditor for Monmouth, 
sued Mr. Whitehurst, to recover 102, 
sented himself as a candidate for Monmouthshire in July. He was nomi- 
nated and seconded in opposition to Lieutenant-Colonel Poulett Somerset, 
but withdrew before a aoe of hands was taken. The election auditor 
hearing that there would be an opposition went to Monmouth, and at the 
close of the election put in a demand for 107. Was Mr. Whitehurst a ec: 
didate within the meaning of the statute? For the plaintiff it was alleged 
that the statute contemplated services to the publie and not to the candi- 
date. For the defendant it was contended that the Legislature desired to 
diminish election expenses, that it was sound public policy that several 
candidates should be nominated, and that they ought not to be muleted of 
102. The Court decided for the plaintiff. All persons nominated are can- 
didates, and the Act gives the auditor a right to recover from * all persons 
who declare themselves candidates.” 

The same Court was occupied with an clectioneering ease. A Mr. Mer- 
ton sued Colonel Dickson, the rejected of Marylebone, to reeover 49/. 10s., 
the amount of a bill for printing. There was no question that the printing 
was done for Colonel Dicks m. The orders were given by a Mr. Watson in 
the Colonel's presence, and Dickson took some bills away in his carriage. 
For the defence it was urged that a candidate must a ypoint an agent in 
vriting. Mr. Watson was not formally so appointed. The Jury, however, 

et aside these refinements, and found for the plaintiff on the ground that 
Colonel Dickson ordered the goods himself. 

At the sitting of the Divoree Court on Monday, no fewer than six mar- 
riages were dissolved. In one case only was the offence constituting the 
ground of divorce committed so late as 1859. The other eases oecurred some 
nine, others twelve years ago. 

The Thames Street Magistrate has tined one Stocker, an oil merchant, 40s. 
for insulting the Reverend Bryan King. It seems that the disturbances in 
St. George’s-in-the-East are as rampant asever. There have been riots in 
the church and out of it, and the clergy are followed in the street by mobs 
who hoot and hiss them. Thus a mob followed Mr. King. Stocker, eke was 
passing, exclaimed, ‘‘ There go the Puseyites,”’ and as the constables thought 
this language incited to a breach of the peace they arrested him. Brought 
before Mr. Yardley he admitted the uses of the words. He said that when 
he reached the minister's house in Shadwell he saw Mr, Bryan King and 
some others there, and a person said, ‘* What are they?” to which he re- 
plied they were Puseyites. Mr. Yardley—‘t How did you know that?” 
Stocker—“ By the cut of their clothes.” Mr, Yardley—‘* Then they be- 
come Puseyites by the art of tailoring?” Stocker—‘ Very much like it. 
I have seen chaps of the same sort with their pale, Jesuitical faces, in De- 
vonshire, where I came from.”’ 

Mr. Yardley said that he did not know the meaning of the word Puseyvite, 
but he knew that it was an offensive expression, more likely to lead to ani- 
mosity, a breach of the peace and ‘bloodshed, if uttered in St. George’ s-in- 
the-East, than the most offensive and infamous word, He doubted long 
whether he should not send Stocker to prison, but the man and his friends 
pleaded hard against that course, and the Magistrate fined the offender 40s. 

Two privates of the Coldstream Guards, Hales and Humphreys, have 
beon sent for trial for having committed a series of most atrocious assaults, 
using their belts indiscriminately among a crowd, and behaving in the most 
ferocious and dastardly manner. This comes of permitting men not kept 
under contro! to wear belts at all times. Mr. Paynter said he was confident, 
if such atrocious assaults were common in the country, the civil authorities 
would long sin€ée have stopped them by not allowing the military to wear 
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To this Beatson demurred and resigned. General Smith was sent | 





their belts. It was scandalous that these assaults should so frequently 
happen in London ; and if such ruffians were to be let loose upon the publi: 
much longer, they would prove a curse to their country instead of a defence. 
The Magistrates of the metropolis had over and over again said that soldiers 
ought not to be allowed to wear their belts, and he hoped the result of this 
case would be that the civil authorities would put down this evil. Soldiers 
might just as well be permitted to carry fire-arms with them, and shoot at 
anybody indiscriminately. 

Payne, a carman, has been remanded on a charge of stealing sugar. He 
secreted it in his waggon, and slyly removing it disposed of the plunder at 
a grocer’s in St. George's-in-the-East. The receiver = also been remanded. 
The curious point in the case is that a detective employed his wife to wateb 
Payne. Her evidence skilfully obtained proves the charge. 

Three meu who were convicted by Mr. Elliott on a charge of using 
threats and intimidation to one Roy, a bricklayer, and thereby preventing 
him from working, appealed against Mr. Elliott's decision to the Surrey 
Sessions. There could be no doubt that the men behaved very badly, and 
used both threats and intimidation, and the Court confirmed the decision of 
the Magistrate. 

James Bird, formerly cashier of the Family Endowment Society, has been 
remanded on a charge of embezzling moneys, it is said to the amount of 
29007. He had been living a *“ fast’ life; that led to suspicion, an 
examination of the books, and proof of embezzlement. 

The Rowley case has been settled out of court, and no public explanatione 
are to be made on either side. 

Mr, Salmon, the inventor, charged with attempting to bribe Mr. Miller, a 
servant in Portsmouth Dockyard, by sending him 4/., has been committed 
for trial. It is admitted that Salmon did send the money, but contended 
that he had no corrupt motive. The Lord Mayor thought otherwise. 

A full inquiry before a Coroner’s Jury into the causes of the death of Jobn 
Craven, a seaman employed on board the Wizard King, an American ship, 
has resulted in a verdict that Craven died of exhaustion, that he was grossly 
and cruelly neglected, and that the food given him was neither good in 
quality, nor sufticient in quantity. The details of the cruelty of the officers 
to this man are of the grossest description. 


A firework factory seems to explode annually. The latest exploit in this 
way occurred on Monday, in the midst of a strect in Lambeth. Several 
men were at work in the factory at the time, and three were grievously in- 
jured, Of course the shops were soon on tire and they were destroyed before 
the flames could be extinguished, Evidently all who live near firework 
factories run a very serious risk, 

The Building News states that the public indicator at Hyde Park Corner 
is to be removed by the originator of the atrocity himself. We suppose the 
scheme has failed. 


Provincial. 
Reports of a probable ** banquct”’ at Liverpool in honour of Lord Derby 
were current last week. It was thought the dinner would be public. It 
has taken place, and turns out to have been a private party. Neverthe- 
less the Times of yesterday published the following exquisite account of 
the gathering from the Daily Post, It is perfection in its way. 
** Liverpool, Jan. 20. 

“One of the most distinguished companies that ever assembled to grace 
the civic board met last evening at the Town Hall. The party was a private 
one, being one of those genial and hospitable réunions for which our chiel 
magistrates are so famous. 

** The guests numbered about fifty, including the Earl of Derby, Lord 
Stanley, Sir Thomas G. Hesketh, Bart., Mr. Thomas B. Horsfall) M.P., 
Mr. Joseph C, Ewart, M.P’., the Honourable Algernon Egerton, M.P., and 
Captain Mends, R.N. 

** After dinner the usual round of toasts afforded ample «cope for the easy 
play of eloquence, which, under the shelter of privacy, became, if not so 
spirited, mere sparkling. 

“The Earl of Derby, in a lengthy address, alluded to the state of the 
political world. Ile expressed a hope that the ensuing session would wit- 
ness the adoption of a Reform Bill. It was desirable that the vexed 
question should be set at rest, and he believed the Conservative party would 
oifer no factious opposition to the present Ministry in bringing forward a 
substantial measure of Reform. 

**The liberal and manly tone pervading the speech elicited frequent ap- 
plause. Lord Stanley was also happy in his remarks, which indicated sym- 
pathy for progress and toleration. 

“The health of his worship the Mayor was proposed by the Earl of 
Derby, and heartily received. 

‘The company separated about 11 o’clock.”’ 

The Lewes election took place on Monday. Mr. Joln George Blen- 
cowe, a Liberal, having ‘‘sound and enlightened views” was elected 
without opposition, in the room of the late Mr. Fitzroy. Mr. Blencowe 
desires a practical measure, and the settlement of the church-rate ques- 
tion; and he will give a zealous support to the present Government. 

Mr. Waterhouse, of Halifax, is to be put up by the Conservatives to 
contest the Pontefract seat with Mr. Childers. 

Mr. William Coningham met a large number of his constituents in the 
Brighton Town Hall on Monday, and delivered a frank and spirited ac- 
count of his stewardship, and the events of the past year. Like all other 
speakers at these meetings he spoke of the free-trade letter of Napoleon 
Ill 


* Although I have dn been a strong advocate for the French alliance, 
this opinion is not shared by a large number of the people of this country. 
There has been a great distrust,—I am_ bound to say that it is not without 
considerable grounds,—with regard to the intentions of the Emperor of the 
French ; but in the step he has taken there can be no mistake that it is cal- 
culated to promote the good feeling which exists between the two countries. 
(Cheers.) I am perfectly satisfied that if free trade be established between 
France and England it will soon be beyond the power of Louis Napoleon or 
any other individual to bring about a severance of those ties which will then 
bind the two nations together. (Cheers.) Youmust remember, gentlemen, 
that France has far more to gain than we have in this matter. She wiil 
tuke our raw material, our coal, our iron, and wool, while we, who have 
already developed the principles of removing taxes upon raw material, shall 
in reality derive a much less benctit from it. However, if they take our 
coal and iron, we shall take their wine and manufactured articles, I firmly 
believe that this will materially conduce to the promotion of the peace policy 
—a policy which I hope will be successful. . . . It has been said that pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its rights. 1 say that power also has Ms duties 
as well as its rights. It is not merely in obtaining commercial treaties, it 

spinning cotton, manufacturing iron, or digging coal, that the greatness of 
the nation consists; it is in its moral character; and I say that the great 
moral influence, and upon occasions, if necessary, even the physical intlu- 
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ence of England must be used to prevent any of the despotic Powers on the 
continent from interfering with those nations who are struggling for ey oe 
(Loud cheers.) Has not Hungary your sympathy? (Cheers.) Has Italy 
not your sympathy? Are you not prepared to urge — Government to 
exercise its powerful influence on behalf of the struggles of those nations ? 
I believe that Hungary and Italy have the sympathy of this meeting— 
(loud cheers)—as well as the sympathy of this great constituency. This is 
not an appeal to arms I am making. Such an appeal is not necessary. 
Napoleon - done the fighting part of the business, and my opinion is that 
the Papacy will never recover from the deadly blow he has inflicted upon it. 
(Loud and continued cheering.) I trust it neverwill. (Renewed cheering.) 
I believe that a government like the Papacy exercises an influence which is 
a curse to humanity. (Loud cheers.) { am making no appeal to religious 
fanaticism in what I say. It is a deliberate conviction in my mind that the 
Papal government, and the principles which it embodies, are incompatible 
with liberty. (Loud and prolonged cheering, and a ery of * Bravo, 
Coningham.’’) Europe will have to choose between the Papacy and 
iy! ; because if the Pope and Kaizer succeed, united, they 
will bind the hands of men, and their souls too, in a darkness which 
will spread itself throughout the whole of civilized Europe. (Cheers.) It 
is because I cannot believe that such is the destiny of these mighty nations 


that Iam firmly convinced that a death-blow has been given, and by a | 
| even survive up to the point at which it would have been taken up by the 


curious fatality it has been given by the man who claimed to be the right 
arm of that very Papacy he is now—( Loud cheering, in which the remainder 
of the sentence was ost) If I am in favour of a French alliance it is with 
its people; but, strange as it may appear, though France is governed 
ostensibly by a despotism, she is the legitimate representative of the revo- 
lutionary and progressive principle in Europe. Napoleon’s existence 
depends upon carrying outa liberal policy. He cannot depart from this 
policy without falling among the ruins of the anarchy which he would 
create. (‘‘ Hear!” and cheers.) He cannot quarrel with England, be- 
cause he would quarrel with the only constitutional Government in Europe ; 
and if the British people insist upon the British Government carrying out a 
thorough-going foreign policy it will be impossible that France and England 
ever can quarrel. They must inevitably be fighting on the same side. (Loud 
cheers.) Don't talk to me about despotism in Europe, if the people will 
not have a despotism. Why, Louis Napoleon with his 500,000 armed men, 
his navy, and the aids and other supports with which he has to maintain 
the system which prevails in France,—why, even he is obliged to bow before 
public opinion. It is a despotism tempered by pamphlets. The Pope himself 
1s brought to appeal to the public, and I confess that a most mournful and 
doleful appeal it is... .. t the House of Commons understand another 
thing—that we will have no tampering with despotism. The course is very 
clear. What the British Government is bound to do is to take care that 
the Italian people shall govern themselves according to the manner in 
which they like best—that there shall be no active interference and no 
coercion in the case. They have shown a degree of intelligence and for- 
bearance which entitles them to our hearty admiration, and I feel perfectly 
convinced that if they will persevere as they have begun we shall see a real 
constitutional government established in Italy. I am not one of those who 
feel inclined to act upon peace principles. I believe, for instance, that the 
Rifle Volunteer movement has done a great deal of good. It has restored 
confidence in this country; for confidence needed to be restored in the 
minds of the people. There are many people besides old women who believe 
we are about to be invaded; but my motto is—‘*La main de fer dans le 
gant de velours,’’—the iron hand in the velvet glove. We desire to be 
friends if you will be friends, but we don’t mean to stand any nonsense. 
(Laughter and cheers.) We mean to be prepared for any emergency, and, 
happen what may, England and every man in her will be prepared to do his 
duty.” (Cheers). 

The subscribers and friends of the Birmingham Reformatory Institu- 
tion held a meeting on Tuesday, the Earl of Shrewsbury in the chair. 
Lord Lyttelton, Mr. M. D. Hill, Lord Calthorpe, and Mr. Adderley, took 
= in the proceedings. The Staffordshire wing of the institution has 

en completed; arrangements have been made to occupy additional 
land, so as to extend the facilities for out-door agricultural labour. 
Trades are taught. The following statistics, gathered from the report, 
are of interest :— 

Boys in the school December 31, 1858, according to last annual report, 
50; admitted during 1859, 10; total, 60. Emigrated during the year 1859, 
6; returned to their friends and known to be doing well, 4; absconded, 3; 
died, 1; total, 14. Now in the, school, 46. By the enlargement of the 
school accommodation is now provided for 100 boys. Of the ten boys ad- 
mitted last year, the following are the number of their previous convictions, 
so far as the same can be ascertained:—Seven had been convicted once; 
one had been convicted twice; and two had been convicted three times 
each. Two of them could neither read nor write. Three could read a 
little. Four could read and also write imperfectly, and one could read and 
write well. 








Seven had both parents living, and three had lost their fathers | 


but had step-fathers living. Six of these boys came from Birmingham, two | 


from Stafford, one from Bedford, and one from Bridgnorth. Of the 46 boys 
now in the school, 12 are from Staffordshire, 11 from Birmingham, 9 from 


London, 8 from Lancashire, 2 from Warwickshire, 2 from Gloucestershire, | oa - : r 
| sustaining and promoting the national system of education. 


1 from Shropshire, and 1 from Bedfordshire. There are 5 boys under 12 


years of age, 13 boys between 12 and 14 years, 21 aged between 14 and 16, | 


and 17 above 16 years of age. These boys all work either as shoemakers, 
tailors, or gardeners, and all of them take a share in the labours of the 
household and yard, and in other industrial occupations which circumstances 
may from time to time furnish. An analysis of the expenses shows the fol- 
lowing result, as the average cost per week of each boy :—House expenses, 
including keep of agents, per week, 3s, 2}d.; clothing, 617. ; salaries, 
~ ho ; vent, 3¢.; furniture and incidental expenses, 1s. 7}¢.; total, 
8. id, 

Mr. M. D. Hill expressed his deep sense of the value of reformatories. 

For many years after he held the office of Recorder, it was his painful 
duty to have to administer a law as barbarous in its conception and as in- 
jurious in its operation as could well be imagined, He said barbarous in 
conception, because it treated the poor tender infant with the same severity 
as the grown man for the same offence, and in its operation it was training 
him into a school of vice to send him to prison, especially as prisons were 
formerly governed; altogether, in fact, the sacrifice of a poor miserable 
young creature to ignorance, to be returned again into society as a double 
vengeance and as a redoubled punishment upon society which had so used 
him. It was impossible for any one who had not gone through the re- 
volting task to appreciate the pain which judges and magistrates felt when 
they saw little creatures brought before them, standing actually and lite- 
rally upon footstools in order that their little heads might be elevated above 
the bar and seen from the bench. It was, therefore, with great delight that 
he watched the progress of the Reformatory movement. It was with the 
deepest interest that he attended a meeting in that town, now cight years 
ago, at which the true principles of the treatment of criminal children were 
laid down, exemplified, and enforced by most excellent, experienced, and 
zealous men; and he might say women too, for the ladies aided the moye- 





ment nobly and effectually. The first point of that meeting was the esta- 
blishment of the reformatory the anniversary of which they attended that 
evening to celebrate; and he could not mention the foundation of that in. 
stitution without recurring to what was so vividly impressed upon his me- 
mory, the exertions of his excellent friend, Mr. Adderley. (Renewed 
cheering.) We generously placed at the disposal of the promoters five acres 
of property, at the low price of 5s. only per acre, but that was so trivial a 
matter compared with the sacrifices that Mr. Adderley had made, and com- 
pared with his constant and zealous attention from that time to the present 
to the interests of the school, that it was doing that gentleman an injustice 
to allude to it. The conference of which he had spoken was repeated in 
1853, and the second important point was the passing of the law of 1854 by 
which the whole principle of the treatment of criminal children was 
changed, and changed for the better, as they all knew. From that period 
to the present there had been a rapid extension of the reformatory principle 
and practice throughout England and Wales. Before the first conference in 
Birmingham there were, so far as he knew, only two reformatories in the 
kingdom,—the one being at Red-hill, and the other, which he regretted no 
longer existed, at Stretton-on-Dunsmore in this county. But in those days 
unfortunately no aid was vouchsafed by the State, and the latter institution 
was kept alive by the unwearied exertions of a gentlemen now no more— 
Mr. Townsend Powell. After his decease it dwindled away, and could not 


statute passed in 1854, granting an allowance of so much per head by the 
Government for every lad sent to these institutions. With regard to the 
assertion that crime had so much diminished, he would not enter into any 
misgivings he might feel upon the matter, but he hoped and trusted that 
the change might be permanent; at all events, while it lasted, it was a 
matter for the greatest congratulation. He had great confidence, neverthe- 
less, in the statement which that had been made and vouched for by Mr. 
Sydney Turner, a gentleman who could not be too much praised for the de- 
votion of a whole life to the reformatory work, and had carried it on with a 
zeal and ability that had been blessed with extraordinary success, and they 
might each and all rejoice upon having been the humble instruments of 
contributing to so athe good.”’ 

Hires and Lane, the two American mates, charged with six murders, have 
been set at liberty by the Magistrates of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, from 
defect a. The story of the crimes of these men, as told in court, 


is horrible. Here are instances:—Lane gave an order to Armstrong, a 
negro. It was not done so rapidly as Lane desired, and he beat the man on 


the head with a mallet, knocking out an eye. The man was sent on a mar- 
tingale to clean an earing under the bowsprit. He was too weak to hold on, 
and fell into the sea, the martingale towing him along. Rock, a seaman, 
went to his aid, but Lane ordered him to cut the earing and ‘let the nigger 
go.”” The man was drowned. Hires knocked down Turtle, another negro, 
stamped upon and kicked him. The poor fellow went to his bunk; Hires 
dragged him out, stamped upon him, and flung him into the lee scuppers. 
Thomas, one of the witnesses, said, *‘ I’m not going to let this man lie and 
die here in this way; and took Turtle to the forecastle, where I laid him 
down. He did not speak; he was helpless; and his head was all in a gore 
of blood. About two minutes afterwards Hires asked me, ‘ Tom, is that old 
nigger dead yet?’ Isaid, ‘ No, sir, but he’s pretty bad off.’ This was 
about twelve o’clock at noon. I attended on Turtle until ten o'clock the 
same night.”” Hires strangled one Johnson; Lane beat one Frank to death 
with a belaying pin. This last act took place ‘‘ not quite within a league 
of Start Point. Mr. Stokes, representative of the American Government, 
claimed the men. Asked whether he was the agent of the captain and 
officers of the ship, he made no reply ; and it is remarkable that he made no 
formal claim for the detention of the criminals with a view to their trans- 
mission to America. When it was too late, the United States Consul entered 
the court and claimed the criminals in a legal way. The worst part of the 
case is, that the Magistrates were compelled to order the witnesses to return 
on board the ship, and thus placed them under the power of the mates. 

A very curious trial for polygamy is likely to attract the attention of the 
gentlemen of the long robe at the next Lent Assizes for Sussex. A man of 
no small consideration in Brighton contracted marriage with five different 
women, three of whom are sisters, and with all of whom he has continued 
to cohabit for nearly eight years in town. A disagreement on some points 
of precedence brought the disgraceful affair to light.— Express. 

The Leeds magistrates have dismissed King, the man charged with ab- 
ducting his grandson. King produced a document purporting to give him 
a legal guardianship of the child. King is a Roman Catholic; the mother 
is and the late father of the child was a Protestant. 

A young lady who eloped from Ramsgate with a sailor was stopped at 
Ashford by the police, in obedience to telegraphic instructions, and while 
she returned to her father her lover went on to London. 


IRELAND. 
The Lord-Lieutenant returned to Dublin from England on Monday 
night, and took up his abode at the Castle. 





The Ulster men are not inclined to grow cold in the noble work of 
On the 11th 
instant a very decisive demonstration of their strength and heartiness 
was made at Belfast. Men of all classes and persuasions met in the 
Music Hall. Major-General Chesney presided over the assembly. 
Churchmen and Nonconformists took an active part in the proceedings, 
and showed by their speeches how thoroughly they comprehend the im- 
portance of the work in hand, and the necessity for doing it with a will. 
The speeches of Professor Gibson, Moderator of the General Assembly, 
and Professer M‘Cosh, of Queen’s College, Belfast, were especially re- 
markable for sound, liberal and just views. Among the others who took 
part were the Bishop of Down and Connor, Mr. J. G. V. Porter of Fer- 
managh, Dr. Willocks, the Reverend Robert Wallace, Dr. Cooke, Mr. 
James Hamilton, and the Reverend John Scctt Porter. The resolutions 
were similar to those we printed in a recent number. The Ulster Na- 
tional Education Association, now fairly established, is one of the most 
hopeful public movements of the present time. 


The Ultramontane papers and persons have grown more furious than 
ever. They write and declaim against the Emperor of the French, and 
insist that it is the duty of the Roman Catholic Members to vote in any 
way and with any body so that the result be the turning out of Lord 
Palmerston. 

The best illustration of the fecling which exists in the Cullen camp is 
the following letter, signed ‘ John Dixon, Archbishop, Primate of all Ire- 
land.” It is ‘a manifesto to the faithful of Drogheda.” 

‘* Dearly Beloved Friends—On the late occasion of our meeting to express 
sympathy with the Holy Father I considered it my duty to make such ob- 
servations on the conduct pursued by the French Emperor’ since the com- 
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mencement of the war in Italy as were not calculated, I freely admit, to 
create an impression favourable to his Imperial Majesty, and that those 
observations were not disagreeable to you may be learned from the remark- 
able fuct—peculiar, I should suppose, to our meeting in Drogheda, among 
all the meetings lately held in Ireland—that the only name received with 
hisses at that meeting was the name of Napoleon III. 

“T avail myself now of the public press to call your attention to the full 
confirmation which the events of the last few days have given to the justice 
of the sentiments which then found favour with you. 

“Some, even among our Catholic brethren in this country, were disposed 
to censure us as exceeding in severity towards his Majesty on the oceasion 
to which I refer. All such persons are now, I should hope, undeceived. 
The Emperor has thrown off the mask. By means of the letter which he 
addressed to Rome on the 31st of December, and which he has published in 
the Monitewr, he stands revealed to the world as the imitator of his uncle 
in his treatment of the Holy See. The wretched plausibilities with which 
that letter is interspersed can impose on none. 

“ To find a parallel for the infamous address which he makes to the Holy 
Father, let us imagine a well armed captain of a gang of robbers, who, 
placing his hand on the throat of some unfortunate and defenceless traveller 
whom he has seized, says to him :— 

“*You have indeed, my dear friend, an incontestable right to your 
money ; but consider this—I cannot permit any foreign or external aid to 
come to your defence; you may yourself, if you please, defend your purse ; 
but I advise you not to mind doing so; the easiest solution of the difliculty 
in which you find yourself is, to give up your moncy quietly to me ; and, in 
return for this amiable condescension on your part, I shall guarantee to you 
the secure possession of your clothes and your life. You may range with 
safety for many years through these mountain passes, and you will place me 
and the banditti, who acknowledge my authority, under a debt of gratitude, 
which we shall ever cheerfully acknowledge.’ ~ 

“It is such an address as this which the Eldest Son of the Church has 
made to the Father of the Faithful. O! how all good Catholics over the 
world must be horrorstruck on reading that letter in the Vouitewr! You 


upon which you will concert with your colleagues in order to prepare 
the measures best adapted to give agriculture, industry, and commerce a 
lively impulse. ; 

**'The truth has been long proclaimed, that the means of exchange must 
be multiplied in order to render commerce fiourishing ; that without com- 
petition industry remains stationary, and keeps up high prices, which are 
opposed to increase of consumption ; that without a prosperous industry to 
develop capital, agriculture itself remains in a state of infancy. There is 
a general connexion, then, in the successive development of the elements of 
public prosperity. But the essential question is to know within what limits 
the State ought to favour these several interests, and what order of prefer- 
ence it ought to grant to each of them. 

‘** Therefore, before developing our foreign trade by the exchange of pro- 
duce, our agriculture must be improved and our industry freed from all the 
internal fetters that place it in a state of inferiority, At present, not only 
are our great undertakings impeded by a host of restrictive regulations, but 
even the welfare of those who labour is far from having attained the deve- 
lopment it has in a neighbouring country. It is, then, only a general sys- 
tem of good political economy that can, by creating national wealth, disiri- 
bute competency among the working class, 

* Regarding agriculture, it must be made to participate in the benefits of 
banking institutions, to clear away forests situated in plains, to replant the 
mountains with trees, to lay out every year a considerable sum on great 
works of drainage, irrigation, and tillage. These works, by transforming 
waste lands into cultivated grounds, will enrich the communes without im- 


| poverishing the State, which will get back its advances by the sale of a part 


will admit with me that the appropriate residence for its author would be | 


the prison of Ham rather than the Palace of the Tuileries. low I pity the 
chivalrous French nation lying prostrate under the feet of such a ruler. 

* But let us hope that a voice will yet reach him, which by the awe that 
it shall inspire will have the effect of paralyzing the hand stretched out 
against the Holy Father—I mean the voice of indignant Catholic Christen- 
dom, which, rising above the jubilation of the enemies of the Church over 
the world, will fall on his ear in some such words as these :— 

«Robber, take your hand from the throat of the Vicar of Christ.’ ”’ 

The appointment of Sir John Bradstreet to the commission of the 

ace has attracted some attention. He is President of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, and has been one of the prime movers in the Pro- 
Papal agitation. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Members for Glasgow, Mr. Dalglish and Mr. Buchanan, made 
spirited speeches to their constituents in the City Ilall on Wednesday. 
The Lord Provost occupied the chair. Mr. Dalglish discussed the Re- 
form Bill, the Italian war, our national defences, and the Spanish- 
African war. He told them, on “very good authority,” that “‘the Ad- 
miralty never felt themselves more comfortable than at the present mo- 
ment in respect of what has always been a great difficulty with our Navy 
—the supply of seamen.” Touching Volunteers, he recommended the 
enrolment of artisans. 
make good riflemen, but who have stout purses should subscribe—* those 
who are not able to join the corps should be the men to pay.” 
were an invasion, these would be the very men, who in an agony of fear 
would give their thousands and tens of thousands for safety, Mr, Walter 
Buchanan made a statesmanlike speech on our forcign relations, inculcating 
vigilance and a state of complete national defence, and the duty of che- 
rishing the germs of liberty wherever they appear. 

Mr. Crum Ewing made a speech to his constituents at Paisley on 
Tuesday. It was, like others of the kind, mainly retrospective, but at 
the end he referred to the news of the day—the French Emperor's let- 
ter. After speaking favourably of the volunteer movement, he said— 

** But while I think we should continue to maintain our defences, I trust 
we may dismiss all fears of invasion—the sentiments contained in that most 
important letter of the French Emperor to his Minister of State, published 
in the papers of yesterday, gives the best guarantee for the peace of Europe. 
The propositions set forth by this extraordinary man in this communication 
far surpass in boldness and wisdom any former conception even of his. 
It was always considered that the two most powerful parties in France were 
the Church and the Protectionists, but he sees that the freedom of his Go- 
vernment is not compatible with the high pretensions of the one, and that 
the industry and prosperity of the empire cannot be developed while the 
other exists. Ie at once proceeds to free his country from that ecclesiastical 
tyranny which the history of every nation tells us has been hostile to free- 
dom, and he relieves commerce from those restrictions which have hitherto 
crippled all its efforts. Ifsuch ideas as these propositions must suggest are 
earricd out in their integrity, the rivalry of France and Great Britain will 
cease to be which shall invent the most destructive weapons of warfare, and 
continue to exist only in the cultivation of those arts which tend most to the 
happiness, peace, a prosperity of each other, and of the world, 


The Scotsman of Thursday contains an ample report of the proceeding * 
at an extraordinary meeting of the Commission of the General Assemb]) 
of the Free Church on the Cardross case. The meeting agreed to com 
ply with the order of the Civil Court, and produce the sentences of the 

eneral Assembly on Mr. M‘Millan. The spirit of opposition to the in- 
terference of the Civil Court is as strong as ever. 


Foreign aud Colonial. 


SFraurt.—The policy of free trade so long foreshadowed in the 
speeches and acts of the Emperor is about to be carried out, so far as to 
bring France from the level of a Prohibitory up to that of a Protectionist 
power. On the 13th the Emperor presided at a Council of Ministers, 
and one of the Privy Council, we on Sunday the Moniteur startled 
Europe by publishing the following letter :— 

** Palace of the Tuileries, Jan. 5, 1860. 

** Monsieur le Ministre—Notwithstanding the uncertainty that still pre- 
vails on certain points of foreign policy, a pacifie solution may confidently 
be foreseen. The moment has therefore arrived for occupying ourselves 
with the means of giving a great stimulus to the several branches of the na- 
tional wealth. 

“T address to you, with this object, the bases of a programme, several 
parts of which will have to receive the approbation of the Chambers, and 





| general consumption will then be a necessity, as well as the su 


of those lands restored to agriculture. 

**To encourage industrial production it is necessary to free from all duty 
the raw materials indispensable to industry, and to lend it, exceptionally 
and at a moderate per centage, as has been already done to sgriculture for 
drainage, the capital that will assist it in perfecting its material. 

** One of the greatest services to be rendered to the country is to facilitate 
the carriage of materials absolutely required by agriculture and industry: 
to this end, the Minister of Public Works will cause to be made as 
promptly as possible ways of communication, canals, roads and railways, 
which will have for their especial object the conveyance of coal and manures 
to the spots where the needs of production demand them, and he will en- 
deavour toreduce the tariffs, whilst establishing a fair rivalry between the 
canals and the railways, 

“The encouragement to commerce through the multiplication of the 
means of exchange will then come as the natural consequence of the pre- 
The gradual reduction of the tax upon provisions of 

[stitution of 





ceding measures. 


| protective duties for the prohibitive system, which limits our commercial 


Those stout, elderly gentlemen who will not | 


If there | 


| agriculture and industry ; considerable works of public utility ; 


relations. 

** By these measures agriculture will find a market for its produce ; in- 
dustry, being released from its internal shackles, assisted 7 the Govern- 
ment, stimulated by competition, will contend advantageously with foreign 
products, and our trade, instead of languishing, will take a fresh spring. 

** Desirous before everything that order shall be maintained in our 
finances, this is how, without disturbing their equilibrium, these improve- 
ments may be obtained : 

** The conclusion of peace has permitted the total amount of the loan not 
to be exhausted. A considerable balance remains disposable, which, joined 
to other resources, reaches about 160 millions. In demanding the authori- 
zation of the Corps Législatif to apply this sum to great public works, and 
in dividing it into three annuities, there would be about 00 millions a year 
to add to the considerable sums already assigned annually to the budget. 

‘** This extraordinary resource will facilitate for us not only the prompt 
completion of the railways, canals, navigable routes, roads, and harbours, 
but it will also enable us to repair our cathedrals, our churches, and worthily 
to encourage the sciences, letters, and arts, 

** To compensate the loss that the Treasury will momentarily experience 
by the reduction of the duties on the raw materi s of general 





terials and article 
consuniption as food,’our budget offers the resource of the sinking-fund, which 
may be suspended until the public revenue, raised by the increase of trade, 
shall permit the fund in question to come into operation again. 

** ‘Thus, to sum up :—Suppression of the duties on woel and cottons; gra- 
dual reduction on sugars and coffees ; improvement energetically carried 
out of the routes of communication ; reduction of charges on the canals, and 
consequently a general diminution of the prices of conveyance ; loans to 
suppression 
of prohibitions ; treaties of commerce with foreign Powers. 

** Such are the general bases of the programme, to which I beg you to di- 
rect the attention of your colleagues, who will have to prepare without delay 
the projects of law destined to realize it. It will obtain, I am firmly con- 


| vineed, the patriotic support of the Senate and the Corps Législatif, both 
| jealously desirous of inaugurating with me anew era of peace and of securing 





its benetits to France. * 

** Whereupon I pray God to have you in His holy keeping. 

** NAPOLEON,” 

The programme embodied in this letter has been well received by the 

ress. 
R Lord Cowley returned to Paris on Tuesday and had a long interview 
with the Emperor. The Pays says relations between France and Eng- 
land are daily becoming more intimate. 

Report mentions a note from the Pope protesting against the scheme 
of the Emperor for the pacifiation of Italy. 

M. Villemain has published a pamphlet in answer to Zhe Pope and 
the Congress. It has had a circulation of 50,000 copies. ‘The Opinion 
Nationale says that M. Thiers has also written a pamphlet, but that he 
docs not mean *o publish it. ‘“ He contented himself with reading it 
to M. Duvergier de Hauranne, and the performance was immensely suc- 
cessful,” 

The affair of M. Ollivier, the advocate, has been heard before what is 
called the Chamber of Correctional Appeals of the Imperial Court. This 
affair, it may be remembered, is an appeal of that gentleman against a 
decision of the Tribunal of Correctional Police to the effect that he 
should be suspended for three months from the exercise of his profession 
of advocate for having, as counsel for M. Vacherot, who was accused of 
seditious libel, said—** The public prosecutor has made an appeal to the 
most irritating passions, and that is a bad thing to do, and I am sorry he 
has done so;” and for having refused to retract these words, though 
requested so to do by the tribunal. When the case was called on M. 
Ploque, the Batonnier, and the members of the Council of the Order of 
Advocates appeared as counsel for M. Ollivier. The latter gentleman 
having answered the usual questions as to his name, age, and residence, 
one of the judges of the court read a report on the affair. M. Ploque 
then presented what are called “conclusions,” which were a technical 
objection, based on various reasons, to the effect that under the ordinance 
of the 20th of November, 1822, which regulates the profession of an 
advocate, it is not the Chamber of Correctional Appeals, but the whole 
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=e Court, sitting in general assembly, that can entertain a case of 
violation of discipline by an advocate; and that, consequently, the 
Chamber was altogether without jurisdiction to hear the appeal. ‘ 
Ploque supported this objection in a speech of great length, which the 
public prosecutor vated to. The Court declared the objection to be 
unfounded, and rejected it, ordering the case to be heard on the merits 
on the following Wednesday. 
Since the 15th of August last, the day on which the Emperor granted 
a full pardon for all previous offences of the press, twenty new warnings 
(avertissements) have been given, viz. :—One to the Gironde of Bordeaux, 
one to the Memorial de [ Allier of Moulins, two to the Univers of Paris, 
one to the Correspondant of Paris, one to the Ami de la Religion of 
Paris, two to the Union de? Ouest of Angers, one to the Zndependant de 
Ouest of Laval, one to the Courrier du Dimanche of Paris, one to the 
Gazette Je France of Paris, one to the Memorial des Deux Sévres of Niort, | 
one to the \Opinion Nationale of Paris, two to the France Centrale of | 
Blois, one to the Esperance de Nancy,* one to the Esperance du Peuple at 
Nautes, two to the Lcho de la Frontiére at Valenciennes, and one to the | 
| 
| 





Journal des Villes et des Campagnes. 
M. About has contributed an amusing and witty feuilleton to the 
Opinion Nationale on the Protestants of Alsace, one of a series showing | 

the state and opinions of the country. In this he seys— 

“‘T had every reason to suppose that the Protestants of Alsace, being 
rebels, trampled under foot the laws of the empire, refused to pay taxes, 
evaded military service, set at nought morality, and pilfered other men’s 
goods, For, in point of fact, a sect which is destined to certain damnation | 
would be very silly if it were to deny itself any possible enjoyt in thi 
present world, But the things I have heard here completely : 
t have been assured by a Catholic policeman that the Emperor h 
devoted, more peaceable, or more irreproachable subjects, than these cursed | 
heretics. A Catholic officer swears to me that his best soldiers are Protes- 
tants. I learn from a Catholic tax-gatherer that the Protestants not only 
pay their taxcs regularly, but that many of them make it a point of paying 
all their contribution for the year on New Year's day. A Catholic Super 
tendent of Woods and Forests declares to me that ina canton of which 
three-fourths of the inhabitants are Protestants, 93 per cent of the offences 
against the forest laws are committed by Catholies. I could not believe my 
ears. ‘But, gentlemen,’ I exclaimed, with all the authority of the true | 
faith, ‘if is most certain that Catholics are more enlightened than Pro- | 
testants,|since their light-comes from on High. Moreover, they must ne- | 
cessarily|be more rich, because, as we know— | 

* Dieu prodigue ses Liens 

A ceux qui font veou d’Ctre siens 
They civilly answered me that 1 was altogether in error. That tae heretic 
youth of this distriet was better educated than our own, and for this reason, | 
that the Protestant ministers were able and zealous men, who threw their 
whole souls into their work; while, on the other hand, the good Catholic 
priests of Alsace knew nothing more than how to say mass and curse Pro- 
testants. They further told me that the Protestants are the best farmers, 
that their dwellings are the neatest and cleanest, that they are the best 
men of business, and make fortunes more frequently than Catholics. They 
showed me Protestant villages in a state of the highest prosperity, lands 
yielding ric’: ):arvests, and flourishing manufactures—such, for example, as 
those of M, Goldenburg and M, Schatenman. They showed me Catholic ham- 
lets, and even towns, in which idleness, drunkenness, and misery, enjoyed 
a fraternal reign, notwithstanding that all the women attended mass every 
day, and that the men kept more than a hundred saints’ days in a year" 
‘You see,’ said a heretic to me, ‘ that the influence of Rome is felt afar off. 
tt may be compared to the siroceo, which blows across the deserts of Africa 
and throws us upon our backs at Strasburg. It is a happy thing for us that 
we have found a shelter against the blast from Rome. And, remember 
this, that if our kings of the sixteenth century had allowed France to be- 
come altogether Protestant, it would at this time of day have become infi- 
nitely more rich and more moral than it is.” This hypothgsis so shocked 
my Catholie pride that I exclaimed to the Protestant, ‘Sir, what you have 
just said appears to me a monument of hypocrisy, and an ignoble tissue of 
contradictions,’ In this way I shut him up. For, between ourselves, his | 
arguments were not easy to refute, and when you do not feel yourself able 
to answer a man, the shortest way out of the difliculty is to insult him.” 

Staly.—The most important picce of information from Italy is the 
coturn of Count Cavour to power. On the 17th the Piedmontese Gazette 
announced that ‘the King had accepted the resignation of the Ministry, 
and had charged Count Cavour with the formation of a new Cabinet.” 

Next to this is the information conveyed in the following passage from 
a letter by the Daily News correspondent at Florence, dated January 13. 

** You may consider it as almost settled that the two governments of Cen- 
tral Italy are on the eve of making one of the boldest, and at the same 
time one of the most necessary steps towards the de facto annexation to 
Piedmont. The meeting of the Congress having been postponed sine die 
the rulers of this territory, as well as its people, feel that it would be, 
if not altogether dangerous, at least difficult to remain in this unsettled 
political condition any longer. The universal wishes of this orderly popula- 
tion have been so clearly manifested, and the desire of being united to Sar- 
dinia so repeatedly expressed, that it has become a matter of honour both 
for Farini and Ricasoli to carry them into effect. Now that Commendatore 
Buoncompagni has come into Central Italy to govern its provinces in the 
name of Victor Emmanuel—now that all the official acte of the two govern- 
ments are done in the King’s name—it would be a mere hypocrisy to 
maintain any longer the abnormal political condition in which the four 
united States of the Italian Peninsula stand. Baron Ricasoli has, therefore, 
resolved to addvess an invitation to Farini to join him in a collective memo- 
randum, in which his Sardinian Majesty’s Government is asked to take the 
initiative for the accomplishment of the votes given by the National Assem- 
blies of the four States. The answer of the Governor of the A.milian pro- 
vinces is anxiously waited for ; and I have no doubt it will be in accordance 
with that wisdom which has always characterized the acts of the sometime | 
Dictator of the two minor Italian Duchies. . . . . Whatever may be the 
final decision of the Sardinian Government, I hear that the men who now 
rule the destinies of this country are quite determined to assert the political 
rights of the Duchy, by ordering at once a general election throughout the | 
country, that the Deputies of Tuscany may be able to join their colleagues 
in the forthcoming meeting of the Sub-Alpine Parliament.’ 

The Morning Host correspondent at Paris, reporting the arrival of the 
French Envoy at Turin, says :— 

“‘The French Minister will be found, according to his instructions, in 
perfect harmony with Sir James Hudson, her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy at | 
the Court of Victor Emmanuel. Throughout the English and French Le- 
neg of the Italian peninsula the diplomatic agents of England and | 

nee have received similar harmonious instructions.” 

Tn answer to an ad from the Tuscan troops, General Da Bormida, 
writing to Baron Ricasoli, speaks of Victor Emmanuel as “our” august | 
sovereign. 


















| have selected I 


| the Opposition is in a majority. 


As the Archbishop of Pisa persists in maintaining a prayer for “ our 
Grand Duke” in the new calendar, it is supposed that legal proceedings 
will be taken against him. He has been warned in vain. 

An Italian paper reports that 600 Hungarian Hussars, coming from 
Villafranca, had entered Cremona. They have deserted with arms and 
baggage, with their officers and non-commissioned officers, and were 
under the orders of a major. The Austrians are said to be accumulati 
matériel at Verona, and a corps ordered to Hungary has received counter 
orders. 

It has been remarked that Colonel Cadogan, British Military Commis. 
sioner in the camp of Victor Emmanuel last summer, has been ofhicially 
inspecting the condition of the 50,000 men forming the Army of Central 
Italy. He was at Modena on the 10th, and went tn to Parma. 

The official Journal of Rome of the 17th contained an article declaring 
“to all Catholics interested in the preservation of the States of the Church 
that the Pope, obeying the dictates of his conscience, has replied nega- 
tively to the counsel of the Emperor Napoleon. The official journal also 
states the reasons of the Pope’s refusal to cede the province of Romagna, 
which is now in insurrection.” The letter of the Emperor to the Pope 
created a great sensation at Rome. It is said that the actual words used 
by the Pope to General Goyon were much more offensive than those 
printed, and that he trembled with passion as he spoke. The Nor’ says 
that the Pope, the moment General Goyon’s back was turned, exclaimed, 
‘Perhaps I have said too much.” 

The Neapolitan Government is said to be about to bid for the friend- 
ship of England by reducing the tariff on a varicty of imported goods, 

The Governor of Nice has prohibited the journal 1’ Arenir from dis- 
cussing the annexation of Savoy to France, and reproducing articles of 
foreign papers treating on that question. 

Smitirrland.—A telegram from Berne, 





dated January 17, says that 


| the National Council had taken into consideration the report of the Fede- 


ral Counci! on the affair of the Valley of Dappe, and had voted the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

** Considering the nature of the negotiations on the affuir of the Valley 
of Dappe, and considering the actual state of political affairs, and being 
convinced that the Federal Council will know how to protect the dignity 
and the national interests of Switzerland, the Assembly leaves the direction 
of th r to the Federal Council.” 

Prassia.—The Liberals having elected Simson President of the 
Chamber, and having rejected the Roman Catholic candidate for the 
Vice-Presidercy, the Roman Catholics have reinforced the Prussian 
Torics. Ministers, however, still count on a majority of 100. They 

tiberals as chairmen of the bureaux. In the Upper House, 
Various measures have been introduced, 
[t is proposed to abolish the laws against 
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including a bill on marriage. 
usury. 

iu gat y.—The agitation is unabated. 
to be dismayed by the convictions at Kaschau. The latest reported de- 
monstration took place at Debreezin on the 7th. A civil officer of the 
Austrian government was present, but his formal statement that the 
meeting was illegal was disregarded; they adopted 4 petition to the 
Emperor, and he threatened them with a prosecution. Some details of 
the trials at Kaschau have been published. 

‘‘ Tho public prosecutor charged M. Zsedényi, the Reverend Mr. Maday, 
and Professor Palkévy with felonious provocation to resistance against the 
laws and legal authorities. His speech was long and tedious, but he dis- 
claimed the intention of the government to restrict the liberty of the Pro- 
testants, and repeatedly mentioned that it was not a religious but a po- 
litical prosecution. The defendants had no counsel, and spoke for them- 
selves. M. Zsedényi, in his cloquent defence, disclaimed the felonious in- 
tention by referring to his services to the Imperial house in 1848 and 1849, 
when he had held out against the liberals, braving personal danger, at « 
time when Prince Metternich and other servants of the Crown had fled, or 
at least left their post. This part of his defence, though cloquent and true, 
did not meet with great favour among the audience. Ie continued to ex- 
plain that, far from wishing to embarrass the government by his motion for 
the rejection of Count Thun’s illegal decree, he rather thought to do a ser- 
vice to the ill-advised government by cautioning if rather to retrace its steps 
than to encounter the opposition of the Protestant churches. He remarked 
besides that, since a government official was present on the occasion, ee | 
deputed by the government to watch and direct the proceedings, with 
full power to stop any speech, and even to dissolve the meeting, the respon- 
sibility must fall upon that Imperial commissary, who had made no remark 
either about the drift of the motion or about the tone of the speech. Mr. 
Maday took a somewhat different line ; he justified his course at Kasmark 
by charging the Government with illegality and religious persecution ; 
but here he was stopped by the presiding judge, and not allowed to con- 
tinue his remarks. Professor Palkovy, charged with having printed the re- 
solutions and sent them to all the Protestant congregations In the country, 
said but a few words. He stated that he did it because the meeting, legally 
convened and conducted, had ordered him to do so; it was his duty, and he 
never had learned to forsake his duty, whatever the consequences might be. 
the public prosecutor replied that the past services of M. Zsedényi made his 
speech but the more dangerous, and pointed to the fatal agitation which has 
since spread over all the country as a result of M. Zsedényi’s motion, and 
so on. The Court ruled the question of competency out of order, 
and sentenced M. Zsedényi to four months’ imprisonment, and _ loss 
of nobility and pension ; Mr. Maday and _ Professor Palkévy each 
to two months’ imprisonment, with two fast days every week, on which 
they are to subsist exclusively on prison bread and water. All the 
three defendants have appealed to the Court of Appeal at Eperies.”” 

There is some talk of sending Gencral Benedek as Governor to Hun- 
gary in the room of the Archduke Ablert. 

§pain.—The Nord states that on the 10th of this month the Spanish 
Minister paid into the hands of Mr. Buchanan the whole sum which has 
been so long due to the British Government—about ten millions and a 
half of francs. 

Puracrs.—The Spaniards are before Tetuan. We are without de- 
tailed accounts of a later date than the 5th of January, and are therefore 
compelled to rely on the telegrams.. The march of the army was slow. 
Its route lay close to the sea shore. Great care was taken to protect the 
right flank and rear, and the camp at every halt was entrenched. The 
Moors gave but little trouble up to the 5th. The army had then ar- 
rived within sight of the Monte Negro, and anticipated in a day or two 
a combat. The next march was to be through a defile between the sea 
and a lagoon, and the fight was expected to take place just beyond the 


The Protestants do not seem 
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defile, where the ground afforded an excellent position. It seems pro- 
pbable the action took place. An undated telegram from Madrid says— 

«Since yesterday we have been masters of all the positions of Cabo 
Negro. After having obtained a omens victory we are commanding all 
the heights of the valley of Tetuan. We shall be before that place as soon as 
the artillery is able to pass.”’ 

The Madrid Gazette of January 11 published the following messages 
from O’ Donnell :— 

** Capitana, January 9. 

“The day before yesterday, at the moment when the army commenced 
its march, the weather became so bad tLat we could no longer communicate 
with the sea. In spite of that, and notwithstanding the rain, thanks to the 
exertions of the artillery and engineering corps, the march was continued 
till evening without any other incident than our being assailed by a few 
ineffectual volleys of musketry. Yesterday bad weather again, and the sea 
in the same state. The enemy presented himself before our camp in long 
line in very considerable force, with the intention of surrounding us, but he 
was driven away by some cannonades, and by the fire of our guerillas. We 
had one soldier killed and a few wounded. The spirit of the army is as 

ood as ever, the soldiers being both obedient and enthusiastic. I have 
sent no bulletin since I had no longer communication with the sea, and 
could not avail myself of that by land; the messenger would certainly have 
fallen into the power of the enemy. Yesterday morning I received intelli- 

nce that the war galley Rosalia had grounded. I immediately sent General 
Kubin with a battalion to help her. The crew was saved, and is now in 
the camp. It was not possible to save the vesselowing to the state she 
was in. 

January 10, mid-day.—The enemy has not yet disturbed us, At ten 
o'clock transports with material of all kind on board began to appear. The 
state of the sea has not yet permitted of disembarkation. If that can be 
effected today, I shall continue my movement tomorrow, or perhaps the day 
after. The liealth of the army is good. Sickness diminishes in spite of the 
bad weather. There are few ill, and those only of ordinary maladies.”’ 

The 5th corps d’armee embarked at Algesiras on the 13th, and two 
days afterwards landed on the banks of the river Tetuan without opposi- 
tion. The forts were abandoned by the Moors, and the Spaniards found 
in them seven guns and much ammunition. The army was about to pass 
the river and attack Tetuan. 

It is stated that the Spanish artillery, from its position four miles dis- 
tant from Tetuan, throws shot nearly into the place. 


Quited States.—Advices from New York to the 7th of January 
bring no news of the election of a Speaker. The Republicans remained 
firm to their choice, Mr. Sherman, and in more than one ballot the num- 
ber voting for him was within three of the necessary proportion. The 
Democrats had no favourite. Debates went on, but the speaking was 
neariy all on one side. The Republicans abstain, believing it to be un- 
constitutional to speak before the House is organized unless on matters 
pertaining to the choice of a Speaker and the question of adjournment. 

The state of Arkansas has passed a law to banish all free Negroes from 
its bounds, and it came into effect on the lst of January 1860, Every 
free Negro found there after that date will be liable to be sold into 
slavery, the crime of freedom being unpardonable. The Missouri Senate 
has before it a bill providing that all free Negroes above the age of eight- 
teen years who shall be found in that state after September 1860, shall 
be sold into slavery ; and that all such Negroes as shall enter the state 
after September 1861, and remain there twenty-four hours, shall also be 
sold into slavery for ever. Mississippi, the chief of the repudiators, is 
legislating in the same way, and so are Kentucky and Tennessee. 

There is news from the Texan frontier to the 2d instant. Cortinas, with 
500 men, took the city of Rio Grande on the 24th December, killing a num- 
ber of the citizens. Subsequently, a body of troops and rangers, from 
Brownsville, attacked Cortinas and retook the eity, after a hard fight, cap- 
turing the guns of Cortinas, and 7(0 Mexicans. Nine Americans were killed 
and sixteen wounded. Among the latter was Captain Ford, who led the 
attack. Cortinas ied across the river. 


Misrellaurans. 

Parliament assembles on Tuesday. The Queen, as is her wont, will 

open the session in person. Lord Palmerston has issued a letter to his 

supporters, expressing an earnest hope that they will be in their places 

on the 24th. Mr. Disraeli will not give a Parliamentary dinner on the 
eve of the session in consequence of a domestic affliction. 


A long letter from Sir Fitzroy Kelly to Lord Brougham on electoral 
corruption, found its way into the Times of yesterday. Jis cure for 
bribery is a bill compelling every Member of Parliament, on taking his 
seat, to make oath or a declaration that he has not paid, and never will 
pay, an}" money in any way whatever for the purposes of an election ex- 
cept to and through the election auditor. Infraction of this law to be a 
misdemeanour punishable as in cases of perjury, and making the law- 
breaker liable to civil disabilities. 


An Institute of Naval Architects, we are happy to see, is in course of 
formation. The first meeting was held on Monday in the rooms of the 
Society of Arts. 

The National Life-boat Institution, one of the most efficient and use- 
ful public servants in the land, has now ninety-six life-boats under its 
management. To maintain these in a state of efficiency funds are re- 
uired. British sympathy with those who go forth or come home in 
ships is great, and we trust that it will give substantial proof of its sin- 
cerity by liverally aiding the funds of this noble institution. 





The Board of Admiralty has decided on taking the examinations of candi- 
dates for apprenticeship in Chatham Dockyard entirely out of the hands of 
the Dockyard officers, and placing them under the control of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners, who are directed to attend at Chatham Dockyard on the 
occasion of the next examination. The Lords of the Admiralty have fixed 
the examination of the candidates for this year’s entry to take place on the 
23d and 24th instant, on which days the candidates for apprenticeship in 
Sheerness Dockyard will assemble at Chatham, in order that the whole num- 
ber may be examined at the same time. The lads will all be required to 
undergo a physical test, and must conform to the rules laid down by the 
Director-General of the Medical Department of the Navy. This arrange- 
ment has given great satisfaction, as it will put an end to that system of 
favouritism by the local officers, which has been complained of, not only at 
Chatham, but at the other Royal dockyards.— Times. 


The place of First Paid Attaché at Constantinople having become vacant 
by the promotion of Mr. Agar Ellis to Paris, the place will not be filled up, 





as the Government find it possible to reduce the staff of paid attachés of 
that embassy. 

The Irish Government have, it is said, decided upon not filling up the 
vacancy created in the office of Poor Law Inspector of Ireland, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Sharman Crawford. 


The statue of Lord Clive, erected at Shrewsbury, was inaugurated on 
Wednesday. Among those present were Sir Charles Wood, Earl Stanhope, 
and Colonel Herbert Edwardes, The statue is the work of Baron Maro- 
chetti. It is a good likeness, and bears on the pedestal the simple inscrip- 
tion ** Clive.” 

Major-General Bell, late inspecting field officer at Liverpool, raised 20,000 
men for the army while in that office. A distinguished veteran, he served 
in the great Spanish battles, and afterwards in the East and in the West. 
Ie commanded the Royals at the Alma and at Inkerman, and was wounded 
at the siege of Sebastopol. 


The Monitevr announces that M. Amedée Thierry had been nominated 
Senator; and M, de Lavenay, Councillor of State. 

A full-length portrait of Napoleon III, has been sent to all the Imperial 
Courts, the Prefectures, and most of the public establishments of France. 

M. Thouvenel had arrived at Marseilles on the 19th, and is now in 
Paris. M. de Lesseps came in the same steamer. 

The youngest son of Garibaldi is at present studying at a school kept by 
an Italian gentleman at New Brighton, on the Cheshire side of the Mersey. 

Prince Bariatinski, the fortunate victor of the Caucasus, arrived at St. 
Petersburg on the 8th of January, He was met at some distance from the 
capital by an Imperial aide-de-camp bearing a Marshal’s baton, At a 
parade the Emperor had rendered to him military honours. 


One of Dr. Johnson's goddaughters, Ann Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Mauritius Lowe of the Royal Academy, died on the 15th at the advanced 
age of eighty-two. 

M. Girard, the leader of the orchestra of the Paris Opera, fell from his seat 
on Monday night during the representation of the Huguenots, and died in 
the course of the night from the effects of the rupture of an aneurism. 


Lord Sinclair is the oldest member of the peerage of the United King- 
dom, having been born in 1768, and, which is stranger still, he has held the 
honours of the peerage for no less than eighty-four years—a period we be- 
lieve without precedent, He is no longer a member of the House of Pee 
having ceased to hold a Scotch representative peerage at the late gener 
election. The oldest members of the House of Lords at this moment are 
Lord Lyndhurst and the Earls of Stair and Guildford, who were born in 
1772; next follow the Archbishop of Armagh and Lord Combermere, born 
in 1773; Lords Gormanston and Reay, and the Earls of Charlemont and 
Dundonald, born in 1775; the Earl of Onslow, the Bishop of Exeter, and 
Viscount Southwell, born in 1777; the Earls of Beverley and Manvers, and 
Lords Brougham and Arbuthnott, born in 1778; and the Earls of Strafford 
and Radnor, and Lords Gough and Seaton, born in 1779. 


A new academical degree has been founded by the University of London— 
that of Bachelor of Science; the first examination for which will take place 
on the third Monday of July next. 

During the week ending January 14, the visitors to the South Kensington 
Museum have been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday (free 
days), 5122; on Monday and Tuesday (free evenings), 5501, On the three 
students’ days (admission to the public 67.), 1486; one students’ evening 
(Wednesday), 505. Total, 12,564, From the opening of the museum, 
1,228,426. 

The manufacture of Sir William Armstrong’s rifled cannon at Woolwich 
continues with undiminished success, Or Tuesday a batch of 10 9-pounders 
was fired at the proof-butt in the Royal Arsenal, with perfect satisfaction. 

Faleonry is revived. During the last two or three weeks the sporting 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood of Southwell have been busily engaged in 
this old English sport. The neighbouring preserves of Norwood - 
Thurgarton Priory, Fiskerton Grange, Haskerton Hills, Oxton Forest, an 
other parks and preserves have been selected for the chase. 

The Return of the Registrar-General indicates a slight excess of mortality 
above the calculated average. The number of deaths was 1344. 

Two accidents in the hunting-field are recorded. Mr. George Bentinck, 
M.P., scorning to pass with others through a gate, rode at a hedge sup- 
ported by a wooden fence, His horse struck the fence and fell. Mr. Ben- 
tinck’s collar-bone was broken. ‘The Mayor of Louth meeting the hounds, 
his horse shied, reared and fell upon him. Ie is dangerously hurt. 


Mr. Horsfall, M.P.4 and the Reverend A. Seaton, vicar of Colton, near 
Rugeley, are engaged in hostilities. Mr, Horsfall sent a reporter to church ; 
the viear ordered the churchwarden to eject him; the churchwarden had 
no power. Whereupon the viear broke off the service and retired. 

The case of Scott rersvs the Earl of Shrewsbury, touching the title to the 
Alton Towers estate, will be taken by the Court of Exchequer on the 1st of 
February. 

Mr. Peck, treasurer of the State of Maine, has been arrested at Bangor, 
charged with defrauding the treasury of 85,000 dollars. A Mr. Smith has 
also been committed, charged with being concerned in the robbery. 

Carlo de Rudio and nine other convicts have escaped from Cayenne in an 
open boat, and sought a refuge in Demerara. Rudio was one of the Orsini 
conspirators whose life was spared. 

A very beautiful specimen of an entirely cream-coloured lark (alauda ar- 
vensis) was shot on the 6th instant by Mr. E. B. Palmer, of North Somer- 
cotes, 

Gas, paving, cabriolets, and even omnibuses are among the innovations at 
Pera in Constantinople. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 17, 

Bankrupts.—Gronrcr Cianke, Streatham Place, Brixton Hill, carpenter —-Wit- 
uiAM Russent Grover, Hand Court, High Holborn, vietualler—Cuaains Pavin, 
Lime Street, merchant—Grorok Wurrr, Birmingham, grocer—Joun Prox, Bir- 
mingham, brass-cock-founder—Puinir Axprrw, Swansea, brewer—Groncr, Wil- 
1AM and Josern Drxox, Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, steel-rollers. 

Scotch Sequestrations,—Giun, Balass, by Cupar-Fife, autioneer—N sitson, Bells- 
hill, Lanarkshire, grain-merchant—Arrxen, Dundee, currier—Srewart, Miln- 
haugh, Perth, manufacturer. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 20. 

Bankrupts.—J ames Kevis (and not Kerns, as before advertised), Old 8t. St. Lukes, 
victualler—Epwarp Haskins, Shortwood, Gloucestershire, horse-dealer—Tuomas 
Lewis Inoram, Lupus Street, Pimlico, merchant—Sranton Miskin, Rochester, 
butcher—Joux Vanrixy, King’s Mill, Huddersfield, yarn-spinner—Wittiam 
Grinpy junior, Longnor Edge, Staffordshire, cattle-salesman—Samurt Wanp, 
Croxhall, Derbyshire, dealer in osiers—Wiu11am Custiew, Point, Truro, com- 
mission-agent—F reprarick Gites, Dudley Port, Tipton, Staffordshire, iron-master 
—Wiiiuam Exuis senior, and Wu.1aMm Ex.is junior, Nottingham, scaleboard- 
manfacturers— WALTER Surimpton, Compton, Hampshire. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


SaTuRDAY MornIne. 
* Paris, Thursday Evening. 

“The letter of the Emperor to the Minister of State has created in 
Paris, and all over France, a sensation almost universally favourable. 

‘« Exclusively political subjects, which were so anxiously looked upon 
since the beginning of the year, seem, as it were, to have faded a or 
at least have ceased to excite more than a secondary interest. It is, 
however, a general feeling that the commercial and internal policy of 
the French Government, advocated some months ago by M. de Morny, 
and now officially decided upon, will help immensely to the settlement of 
political difficulties. This shows how opportune was Napoleon’s com- 
munication, and gives a remarkable instance of the tact and boldness 
with which his long-matured ideas can be brought at the right time into 
active execution. 

‘‘ The truth is, that the Departments of Finance, Marine, and Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and Public Works are vigorously engaged in pre- 
paring the solutions of the important questions named in the Emperor's 
programme. 

“Tt is generally admitted that the first step will be a suppression of 
duties on raw material, and a subsequent revision of the whole custom 
tariff, which would be coincident with a commercial convention between 
France and England. 

“In my last letter I briefly alluded to the preparation of that treaty 
respecting which negotiations are said to be far advanced. I have been 
able since to ascertain some of the views of the French Departments ; 
they may be summed up as follows— 

* A complete and effective assimilation of the French and English flags 
in the maritime intercourse, direct or indirect, between both countries 
and their respective colonies, 

‘¢ Exoneration for both English and French ships of all tonnage dues in 
French and English ports. 

“A formal clause to the effect that no duties shall be charged in Eng- 
land on exportations of coals to which English vessels should not be sub- 
ject. 
a: Arevision of the English and French custom tariff. 

“A definitive settlement of the Newfoundland fisheries question. 

‘“* T have some reasons to doubt the accuracy of this last item, respect- 
ing which negotiations have been so long pending. I therefore give it 
under due reserve. 

“The Patrie reported lately that the Spanish Government had handed 
to the British Chargé d’ Affaires bills for 44,000 of reals, thus extinguishing 
the debt. This is confirmed by a letter which I have this day received 
from Madrid. 

“The change of Ministry in Turin was expected in Paris, and did not 
cause great sensation. It is naturally eémpared to M. Walewski’s re- 
signation. 

‘“*No change in the Bourse.” 





M. Michel Chevalier has supplied an article to the Journal des Débats 
further expounding the intent and scope of the Emperor’s economic 
policy. The Emperor in his letter mentions two means by which the old 
prohibitive and sluggish system is to be turned round—more rapid means 
of transit, and an extension of credit. 

**To these two levers,’ says M. Chevalier, ‘is added a third, of which 
the Imperial letter does not make mention, but for which, it is known, the 
sympathy of the Emperor has been obtained,—professional instruction. 
There is no doubt that this will equally receive a new impulse, and nothing 
could be more opportune. For in the industrial arts, as everywhere else, it 
is intelligence which gives the man his value, in whatever rank he may be 
placed. From the point of view of mere muscular strength, are we not the 
inferiors of beasts, and still more of those machines such as the genius of 
man has in our day arrived at constructing ? ” 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says that “the Treaty of Com- 
merce with England will be signed before the present week is out. Lord 
Cowley has returned to Paris with full powers to do so, and there only 
remains some minor details to complete that most important act. The 
Emperor is, as you are aware, bound by engagement till July 1861, in 
favour of the French manufacturers; but it is said that the treaty will 
take effect in England forthwith, though not in France for eighteen 
months to come.”” The Paris correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
remarks that “the general bases will be as follows:—On the side of 
France, suppression of prohibitions, and diminution of the duties on coal 
and iron. On the part of England, reduction of the duty on wine, spi- 
rits, articles de Paris, and silks.” 


The list given as that of the new Sardinian Ministry seems to have 
been framed not without reference to an idea ascribed to the new Premier 
of causing his Cabinet to represent the several Provinces of Northern Italy. 
Thus Signor Cassinis, the Minister of Justice, a jurist of European repute, 
is a Piedmontese. Signor Elena, the Minister of Public Works, repre- 
sents Genoa. Signor Jacini, the Minister of Finance, a man, we believe, 
still young, and known for extensive studies and commanding talent, is a 
native of Lombardy. General Fanti, the Minister of War, is from Mo- 
dena. Signor Mamiani, from the Romagna. And Count Cavour him- 
self, a Piedmontese, has lately been mentioned as a man who represents 
Italy.— Globe. 

It is not true that any Hungarian cavalry have deserted from the 
Austrians ; but it is true thet secret agents who have been endeavouring 
to persuade them to desert have been arrested. 

Some changes have been made in the French diplomatic body. The 
Moniteur of yesterday reports that— 

M. Adolph Barrot, at present Ambassador at Madrid, will succeed M. 
Thouvenel at Constantinople ; the Duc de Grammont, Ambassador at Rome, 
will replace M. Barrot ; the Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne will be raised to 
the rank of Ambassador at the Papal Court ; M. de Belling, Chef du Cabi- 
net (private) under Count Walewski, will be chief of the financial depart- 
ment of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, replacing M. Armand Lefebvre, 
who is to return,” 





Some months since [September 10 and November 12 1859] we re- 
ported the improvement made by Mr. Hobbs’s new piece of ordnance, and 





its success under the trials to which it had been subject. Heretofore 
these trials have been obtained by means of private assistance, and they 
have been so far successful as to challenge a consideration of the subject 
Wy the proper public department. The distinguishing characteristic of 
Mr. Hobbs’s plan is the very handy and manageable character of his arm, 
A piece of ordnance of his make can be raised or lowered, converted to a 
variety of purposes, taken to pieces, and removed with the ease of an 
ordinary piece of domestic furniture; and if it can stand trial in the 
ordinary use of artillery itis a complete invention, Of course we express 
no opinion upon it; we only remark that, after the private trials which 
it has received, with such reports upon its success, we may assume that 
before long it will be put in some more public and authenticated way of 
test. 





MARKET. 


Srock Excnance, Fripay AFrrernoon, 


The manifesto of the Emperor caused the greatest satisfaction here, and 
created considerable firmness in the various Stock Markets throughout ; 
there was, however, little change in English Securities, the only improve- 
ment being that of on Tuesday. The supply of stock and the continual 
demand for money for continental purposes has had a greater influence upon 
the Money Market than the Emperor’s letter, important as it is. There has 
been likewise a strong impression, amounting almost to a certainty, that 
the Bank Directors were about to make some alteration in the rate of dis- 
count. That change was made yesterday at the weekly sitting of the 
court: from 2} per cent, at which the rate had stood since the 14th July 
last, the minimum was raised to 3 per cent. The measure having been an- 
ticipated created little effect when announced ; Consols only declined 1-16th 
at the time. Today greater heaviness prevails, and the market assumes a 
tendency to lower quotations, the final price in Consols being 95 953 only. 
It happens, however, that there is really very little legitimate business 
doing, and, with the exception of a few transactions today, the chief opera- 
tions have been mainly of a speculative character, and at the present low 
yrices it does not seem probable that bona fide stock will be pressed on the 
Market. Looking at the present aspect of the commercial as well as political 
world, there is more cause for the spread of confidence than alarm for the 
future. Consols during the week have declined about % per cent. The 
Markets are very heavy at the close. New Three per Cents, 95} }; India 
Stock, 104 104}; India Debentures (1859 and 1858), 98} 98}; Bank Stock, 
228 230. 

The Foreign Market has been quiet, with few alterations worthy of no- 
tice. Mexican Bonds, 22 22}, have fallen } per cent; Russian, 109 110; 
Sardinian, 85 86 ; Victor Emmanuel, 92 93; Portuguese, 4445; Spanish, 
4445. There has been a good deal of fluctuation in Turkish Stocks, ulti- 
mately leaving off 78} 79 for the Old, and 66 66} for the New. Purchases 
in anticipation of those for the Sinking Fund have had the effect of ad- 
vancing the value of Peruvian Stocks, the Four-and-a-half per Cents 
closing 9596 ; Ditto Three per Cents, 71 72; Ditto Uribarren, 81 82; Ditto 
the Dollar Bonds, 81 82; Venezuela, 26} 27; Buenos Ayres, 84 85 ex div. ; 
Ditto Three per Cents, 22 23; Grenada, 16} 17}; Ditto Deferred, 4} 5; 
Brazil, 94 94}. 

At the beginning of the week the Railway Market gave signs of great 
firmness, a rise on Monday having occurred of from } to ? per cent; this 
steadiness, however, was not long sustained, for prices have been drooping 
ever since; the Consol Market being the principal cause. Caledonian 
Stock leaves off 9494}; Great Northern 107} 108}; South Eastern and 
Dover, 84} 843; Great Western, 68} 68%; Oxford, Worcester and 
Wolverhampton, 35} 353; North Stafford, 4 3}, dis. ; London 
and North-Western, 98 98}; London and South-Western, 97 973; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 101 101}; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire, 383 391; London and Brighton, 115 116. The Account of Tuesday 
passed off without difficulty. There is no extraordinary feature in Frenc 
Shares, but the Market is dull—Luxembourg, 63 74; Sambre and Meuse, 
6} 64; Northern of France, 36} 37; Paris and Lyons, 36} 363; Lombardo- 
Venetian, 2} 23. 

Indians although shewing firmness in consequence of being quoted ex 
dividend have not advanced, in consequence of the Bank having raised the 
rate of discount. Turkey Bank Scrip is better § dis. to § prem. The shares of 
the Ocean Marine Company have advanced to 2} 23. ‘Ihe New Canada 
Loan has been done at 4 prem., but is finally 3h 33; Universal Marine 
Shares have likewise improved to } 2 prem. 


MONEY 


Irtter to the Editor. 


WEST INDIAN COMMISSION OF INQUIRY, 
North Brixton, January 19, 1860. 

Sir—It secms now to be generally admitted that the measure suggested 
in your columns two years ago, viz., an honest Commission of Inquiry, 
exactly such an one as that on Education, of which his Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle is the effective President, is necessary to enable the public to 
ascertain the real condition and requirements of the British West India Co- 
lonies since the establishment of freedom and free trade. If any a that 
it is requisite were necessary, we have it in the books of Mr. Trollope, Mr. 
Charles Buxton, and the Rev, Baldwin Brown, in all which I find opinions 
expressed which indicate the want of true information as to the condition 
and character of the population. Mr. Trollope describes them as very in- 
dolent ; Mr. Buxton as addicted to eee ; and Mr. Brown understands 
that the reason why cotton is not cultivated in Demerara as it formerly was, 
is that labourers cannot be found now the people are free. The truth 
is, that more work is done now by the freed population than was done by 
slaves, as can be easily proved; that the ple are quite as honest as the 
same class of persons in Great Britain ; and that the true reason why cotton 
cultivation was given up in Demerara is, that the duty having been taken 
off cotton, and kept asa protective duty on sugar, the latter became more 

rofitable, and the lands, buildings, and capital were, therefore, transferred 
on one branch of agricultural and manufacturing industry to another. 
Cotton would be cultivated to a vast extent in Demerara, as well as Jamaica, 
if capital and energy could be supplied. The want of accurate and reliable 
information, such as a Commission properly appointed and directed would 
supply, is the main cause of Twenty Millions of money being annually paid 
by the Lancashire and Yorkshire manufacturers for slave-grown cotton, 
which might be grown in our own West Indian colonies instead of the 
United States, of better quality and at a cheaper rate, if men of energy and 
capital could be satisfied of the fact as those are who, by a residence in the 
countries, and experiments they have themselves made, have had the oppor- 
tunity of forming a sound judgment. 

Let us hope, then, that an honest and intelligent Commission will at once 
be appointed ; and surely it would be difficult to find a better head than 
either Lord Brougham, Lord Granville, or Lord Portman, whose ability and 
honesty are unquestionable. 

Yours truly, B. 








viinwd 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


NAPOLEON’S COMMERCIAL POLICY. 

“‘CouLD statesmen,” we said on Christmas Eve, ‘shake off pre- 
conceptions which belong properly to the puerile wra of the world’s 
history, the work which just now oppresses the brain and con- 
science of Europe would be easy. Could we but rise to the full 
conception of the idea embodied in Christianity, we,—we English 
might settle the affairs of the Congress this Christmas. Au Jour 
de l’An the Imperial leader of France would, perforce, spon- 
taneously, take up the great crusade of peavc ; and France and 
England could dictate to the world on the warrant of their 
common master.” Imperfectly did we anticipate the evidence that 
the Emperor Napoleon was actually doing so much, “ spon- 
taneously,” although not ‘ perforce.” Yet the great ‘work of 
peace ” on which, as he says, he has now entered, ought not to be 
a surprise. So long ago as 1857, we heard something of it, when 
M. Michel Chevalier made representations to the Emperor how 
injurious to France was the exclusive system of her commerce ; 
and when the Emperor is said to have listened sympathetically, 
but to have said that much remained to be done before that work 
could be taken up, and that probably it could not begin before 
1860. We have arrived at 1860, and Napoleon is punctual. 

The interval has not been wasted. Itis not to be denied that 
under the Empire a very considerable impulse has been given to 
the spirit of enterprise in France; and if it has been held in 
check by warlike doubts, or still more by the long-habitual re- 
liance of the French in their exclusive system, they have recently 
felt the practical necessity for imports,—of food, of iron for rails, 
of other raw material, of luxuries ; and while they have had such 
relaxations of their falsely trusted vigour as have met immediate 
wants, they have thus learned practically to trust both the policy 
and the discretion of Napoleon. They are the better prepared for 
the gigantic measure now announced. 

For it amounts to a total change in the administration and 
spirit of French commercial policy, agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial, Our contemporaries seem scarcely to have appre- 
ciated the whole scope of the change. Except that the 7%mes and 
some few spoke of it in adequate terms, the press generally at 
first handled it with reserve, and characterized it stintingly ; but 
by degrees, and not slow degrees, English heartiness comes out, 
English practical sense asserts its judgment. There were several 
reasons for the dubious feeling. In some the cause may simply have 
been the dislike to render acknowledgments heartily,—a consti- 
tutional debility, however, not frequent in this country. In 
others it is prejudice against Napoleon, who is assumed to act in 
a spirit which he has never displayed towards this country since 
he has been in possession of power. But in most it is simply the 
different point of departure. Englishmen forget that it is 
searcely half a ‘ generation” since we introduced free trade 
amongst ourselves, abolishing at that time some of the absurdest 
and silliest restrictions which a great country ever maintained. 
They forget that not long before that date commercial exclusion 
was the popular and the official principle ; and that even in this 
day, an important interest of national character is murmuring at 
the loss of ‘‘ reciprocity” ifnot of prohibition. When Peel passed 
his admirable measures,—bold, generous and thoroughgoing,— 
he told the trimmers that the true way to obtain “ reciprocity ” 





was to show our own thorough reliance on our own principle,—to | 


throw our own system open, to illustrate the advantages, and to 
be sure that other nations would follow our example and ask to 
reciprocate. We have done it; and Napoleon is fulfilling the 
promise of Peel. 


We noticed two weeks since, the broad distinction between the 


commercial spirit of the French and our own—their reliance on “les | 


petites Gconomies ” in lieu of our reliance on investment and exer- 
tion—good sound mental and bodily exertion. They think of 
saving, we of producing. ‘‘ They have thought,” we should say, 
for they are beginning to outgrow the system, and Napoleon breaks 
through it. It was late last century when Arthur Young began 


his agricultural tour, and saw with English eyes the saddening | 


es effects of the corvée and villeinage: they are now re- 
publishing Arthur Young’s tour in France. 

they told stories of despot landlords who were so completely owners 
of their serfs, that among the aristocrats a recipe for a cold was to 
put the feet into a warm serf, recently cut open for the purpose ; 


and, false as the myth may be, it illustrates the feeling on the sub- | 


ject. And, by the way, let us not forget certain tyrannical, 
vicious, and impoverishing ‘‘ droits du seigneur,” which survived 
in Scotland and Ireland, if not in England, not acentury ago. We 
have not been so very long out of the wood as to justify the airs 
of superiority that some of us assume. 
the wood yet,—but Napoleon is at their head, and has given the 
order, ‘‘ March!” 

Before the revolution, France was a half-cultivated park—if we 
can say so much as half-cultivated, and can call half-waste 
*‘park,”—owned by gay idlers, whose answer to remonstrance 
was ‘‘aprés nous le deluge,” and who heeded little the cultivation 
of their estates, worked by slave labour, and made to yield re- 
venue rather than profit. The revolution carried things to the 
opposite extreme, and cut up the broad lands—-“ broad ” but thin— 
into a sort of universal ‘freehold land proprietaries,” about half 
of which are assessed to the land-tax at 5 francs, and are worth 
to their owners about 40s, a year—half of them 40s, freeholds! 


Not a century ago | 


The French are not out of | 


worth more than 200/., only 16,400 more than 400/, a year. This 
was in 1842, but subsequent changes have not essentially altered 
the proportions. The Société de Crédit Foncier has not effected 
the true revolution which is now to be initiated. The old reyolu- 
tion broke down such of the internal restrictions on commerce as 
had belonged to the aristocracy, but the people thought to retain 
their privileges ; and the levy of moneys absolutely necessary for 
public purposes, which the people might have grudged to pay in 
good round gold and silver pro re nata, was tolerated in the form of 
a sort of ubiquitous customs, which has cut up France commer- 
cially, as all countries were cut up politically during the middle 
ages. But grand changes have taken place in France. The con- 
struction of railways has not only conveyed vast numbers into 
closer intercourse, but has made the people fee! the restraints 
of their own system, and brought them fuce to face with obso- 
lete abuses. Above all, the changes of Government have carried 
them so much further from the old feudal or counter-feudal 
dogmas of the old monarchy and old revolution ; and the ground 
has thus been opened for economists like Michel Chevalier, for 
law-givers of economy like that now on the throne of Irance. 
Still we must senentber that to the vast bulk of the people all 
these ideas are new,—their positive ideas chiefly belong to the 
past wra, Hence Napoleon had to shape such a measure as, al- 
though large and effectual, even when judged by English—that 
is, standards of practical free ena -oceell not look formidable 
to his people, so as to shock and alarm them disproportionately. 

This he has done, by a skilful combination. At a blow, he 
abolishes prohibition. He institutes progressive reduction of 
[protective] duties on sugar and coffee. He reduces the dues on 
canals—competing with railways. And from the surplus on hand 
of the last national war loan—the result of an open loan—he 
offers advances, like our agricultural advances, in aid of agricul- 
ture, railways and other public works. Thus competition is to be 
met by the French mow with the support of state aid, in such 
manner as to stimulate private exertion ; while the first effects of 
the measure will be, to render transit more facile and pro- 
gressively still more so; to place the raw material within reach 
of the manufacturers, to stimulate the natural produce of the 
land, and the food that is to invigorate its industrial classes,— 
for industry, intelligence, and natural greatness are to a large 
extent a matter of good and suflicient food. And with all this, 
Napoleon provides for his people an expanding foreign trade,— 
for he joins England in inviting enlarged exchanges with foreign 
countries. Not many years since political eeonomy,—for political 
economy, like all constituted opinions held independently of the 
facts which are the coeflicient of opinion, grows to be a supersti- 
tion with its superfluity of prejudices,—would have shricked out 
against Government aid. But we have found our advances to 
| agriculture work well in England. 

And India offersa peculiar experience just now, which is most 
encouraging for the authors of the new measure in showing im- 
portant collateral effects likely to flow from it. At present a very 
strong preference is shown in our London money market for ZJn- 
dian enterprises, and why ? Because of the Government guarantee 
; given in so many cases, and implied in the case of 
| the public stock. Thus the Goverment guarantee now 
given in France for the means of prosecuting improvements, 
and of turning this vast opportunity to a profit worthy of the 
| greatest of nations, is caleulated to have a most favourable effect, 
| not only upon the enterprises and improvements which come 
within the seope of the particular measure, but upon all French 
securities generally,—in other words, upon all French property, 
and all French means of industry. 

The most important aspect of the measure is its tendency to 
promote intercourse between France and her neighbours. It has 
been observed that we have little remaining to concede, but we 
still have something to do in that way. So long ago as October 
1852, the City article of the Zimes pointed to the wine duties as 
operating, by the refusal of an available exchange, to restrict the 
foreign market for our manufactures. The consumption of the 
lighter wines has been steadily increasing in this country, and is 
obviously kept down by the duty, The ordinary sources for the 
wine most commonly used here happen to be failing, for we ob- 
serve that the Wine circulars report the Douro in 1859 “a total 
failure.” Nor are our ‘ manufactures,” in the popular sense of 
the word, all that are likely ‘to benefit by the reciprocal enlarge- 
ment of intercourse. We have recently noted the painful state 
of agricultural implements in France, from the stinted use of iron. 
The one depressed trade in this country is that of shipping; but 
if the enlargement of French trade is likely primarily to benefit 
French shippers, it will most assuredly conduce to that ulterior 
| enlargement of trade between the nations generally whith must 
afford a yet wider and ever extending field for our own mercantile 
| marine. And these specific and direct benetits, instances of 
| which might readily be multiplied, are of less importance than the 
| multiplied occasions for intercourse, and that gradual accumula- 
| tion of a common stake in commerce and property which has for- 
| bidden war between this country and the United States, and must 
| forbid war between any countries that thus share their enterprise 
and its fruits. 








DOUBLE GOVERNMENT OF THE ARMY. 
| Amone the important questions which will have to be discussed 
| this session is the Government of the Army. Be it peace or war, 


the settlement of that question is almost equally urgent. If it be 


And out of 11,500,000 properties, only 53,000 were assessed as War, the utmost concentration of energy in the general manage- 
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ment of the forces is too obvious a necessity to need a word of ex- 
position. If it be peace, economy will not be the only demand of 
the public through Parliament; nor will thorough efficiency, nor 
rfect fairness for all classes in the distribution of patronage : 
ut, besides all those imperative demands, there will be the de- 
mand for perfect plainness and lucidity in the pvoo/s of fairness, 
efficiency, and economy. The system must stand clear, and be 
secon through and through. And the first question which will be 
asked, on looking into the subject is, how can there be efliciency 
with a double Government, or economy, or the absolute guarantee 
or fairness ?j 
And double government there is as completely developed as 
that against which we used to rail in = ee there is in 
Japan,—as Denham and Clapperton found in Begharmi. Nay, 
the double Government here is worse than in any of those im- 
stances, for it is more really a ease of divided authority, In 
Japan, the more sacred depositary of authority is little more than 
a pageant ; but here his analogue, the Commander-in-chief, ac- 
tually possesses administrative authority,—nay, uses it! 
course we do not mean the mere administrative authority of an 
officcr on duty, in the sense that a Colonel administers the rule 
of arcgiment, or the Commander of a district the rule of his 
troops; the reader will understand at once, without going into 
the accidence of the subject, the distinction between administra- 
tive and military authority. In theory the Commander-in-chief 
should be what the name implies, the bi 


representative of the State, and issuing the requisite commands to 
alland sundry of inferior rank within his command, The gallant 
officer at the oe of the Horse Guards is xo Commander-in-chief 
in this sense. 

Let us, in order absolutely to shut out misconception, note that 
in all we have to say we do not make the slightest allusion, in 
thought even, to the illustrious Prince who happens for the time 
to hold an unfortunately defined office. We have the most sin- 
cere respect for that Prince’s patriotic zeal, we sympathize most 
heartily with his sympathy for the soldier, and we have had oeca- 
sion to observe his struggles with routine, or divided authority, 
or whatever else it was that obstructed and restricted him in his 
exertions to bring about practical improvements. We are not 
now discussing the selection of the person for the post,—there is 
not the slightest need to do that; nor the manner in which the 
Commander-in-chief discharges his duties; but the manner in 
which the duties are distributed. Indeed, it may happen that 
the more zealously and conscientiously an oflicer discharges duties 
for which he is made responsible, but which ought not to be en- 
trusted to him, the more obvious does the evil become. And per- 
haps some of the most meritorious actions of a zealous Com- 
mander-in-chief have brought the anomaly the more forcibly to 
view. 

The present head of the Horse Guards is not a Commander-in- 
chief. In one genuine military aspect of his duties he is less than 
a ‘*General Commanding-in-chiet”; but he is also a Minister of 
State. The combination of two such oflices renders it tpossible 
that the duties can be properly performed. But besides that un- 
toward combination, a portion of the administrative functions 
has been taken away from the Horse Guards in Whitehall, and 
carried to the Secretary of State for War in Pall Mall, The 


Secretary of State for War is ngueeny the War Minister; the | 


General Commanding-in-chief should be a mere military officer, 
the servant of the Crown, responsible militarily to the Sove- 
reign, his military chief, and administratively to his political or 
civil chief, the Minister for War. As War Minister, if he were 
to be considered such, the General’s hands are weakened; as a 
military oflicer he is hampered with business not his ; while the 
true Minister, responsible to Parliament, is deprived of much of 
the authority needed for the performance of his work. 

It may be said that none of the Commander-in-chief’s duties 
are adminstrative, but are as purely executive as they should be 
for a military officer. Now we are prepared to maintain that a full 
half of his functions is of the administrative class. Let us come 
to details. 
form a right judgment on the subject of clothing for the army. 
Accordingly an oflicer is selected to take the orders of the Sove- 
reign and of the Commander-in-chief as to the clothing, but for 
what qualities is he selected ? Is it for taste in uniforms—for known 
constructiveness and tact in appreciating practical contrivances, 


—for knowledge of cloths, their servieeableness, price, and wear ? | 


No; it is for being a most admirable commander,—a gallant 
_ leader in the field,—the manly and admired bearer of honours 

conferred upon his very frame by the enemy—one of Bellona’s 
own krights banneret, decorated on the field, But are these the 
ualifications for a commissioner of clothing ? Does the head of a 
arge civil establishment, in which a peculiar make of clothing is 
wanted, say to some friend—‘‘ My dear John Smith, you have so 
admirable a heart, you were so brave the other day in tackling four 
men at once, and you are socrippled by your hervie devotion, that 
I shall employ you to select my cloth in Yorkshire, and to instruct 
my tailor.—a fellow who needs looking after, as 1 sometimes 
think that all my cloth does not reach the men’s backs, and find 
the stitching gives? 1 do not understand stitching myself, but a 
man so brave and unfortunate as you eannot fail to do it.” What 
should we expect if a man were thus selected? That he would 
avoid any crucial tests of his tailoring, and rely on his ‘‘ charac- 
ter.” And so it was in this instance; for the gallant officer who 
was Officially responsible for the Weedou arrangements managed 


It has been supposed that none but military men can | 





Of 


to keep himself out of the scrape ;—while public indignation and 
investigation dealt with clerks and subordinates, 

Two other officers have been appointed to do the duty at the 
clothing stores, and these three of course report to the Com- 
mander-in-chief. But the Director of Stores and Clothing, with 
all the responsibility and labour, is to be found in the War 
Office, and he reports to the Secretary of State. If so, it might 
be said, the work gets done, although the gallant ofticer whom 
we have mentioned has been selected for qualities so little related 
to stufls and tailoring, But if the work is done in the Pall Mall de- 
partment, where is the necessity for maintaining the distinguished 
officer in the Whitehall department? The House of Commons 
has a right to ask that question as a mere matter of expense, And 
if there is not a waste of money there must be a division of au- 
thority, with consequent weakness and inefficiency. 

The Quartermaster-General’s department is almost entirely 
administrative. 

The Council of Education, for which the Secretary of State is 
responsible and often has to answer very awkward questions, is 
under the Commander-in-chief as president. ‘The division of 
employment here is most anomalous: the Commander-in-chief 


| selects the oflicers for it, but the Secretary of State is responsible 


ghest oflicer—the person | 
ready and responsible for taking the orders of the Sovereign as the | 
with the public on the point. 


| 
| 
| 





for their removal—that is, takes the odium of tlic one without 
the power of selection for the other. We believe we are not wrong 
in supposing that the examinations are subjected to interference. 
Indeed, at this moment it is currently reported that Major-General 
Cameron is threatening to resign, in the desire to keep faith 


It would be difficult for the heads of the Medical Department 
to say whether they are under the Horse Guards or the War 
Office. The Purveying Department is certainly under the War 
Office; but the orders to surgeons issue, we believe, from the 
Commandcr-in-chief. 

With regard to the actual relations of the Artillery department 
at the present instant we are not perfectly well informed ; and 
let us observe, by the way, there is rather a remarkable difficulty 
just at present in obtaining precise information upon this subject. 
But Artillery officers are of the opinion, that since the military 
duties of the Artillery have been under the orders of the Herse 
Guards and the civil duties under the War Office, that great difii- 
culties have arisen from their not knowing to whom they should 
apply, in various matters of military stores, assortments of ammn- 
nition, &c, This, however, may arise from the novelty in the 
system. 

The Royal Engineers are a military body. They receive their 
moving orders, promotion, commissions, &c., from the Comman- 
der-in-chief; but their principal work is under the Secretary of 
State for War. 

The Topographical Department is under the War Oflice ; but 
latterly the Commander-in-chief has claimed to exercise a sort of 
supervision over it, and, as a matter of course, he selects the 
officers. 

The command of the Pensioners is under Sir A. Tulloch, at the 
War Office. 

The command of the Militia is at the War Oflice. 

The command of the new Volunteers is at the War Office. 

The command of the Chaplains is at the War Office. 

When Foreign Legions are established, the whole busiuess, 
military and civil, is done at the War Office. 

Here are some of the facts, and more could be mustered to es- 
tablish our original proposition. Let us see what the actual po- 
sition amounts to. We have two Ministers of War and no Com- 
mander-in-chief of the first military division, That division, be 
it remembered, is charged with the defence of London, and it 
would be mainly responsible for resisting invasion, Supposing 
for an instant that danger were at hand,—and the very object of 
a military force is to act as a shield against contingent danger,— 
let us ask who would take the command ? Of course it would be 
the Commander-in-chief. But what would then become of his 
administrative work ? This supposed case, which is quite within 
the range of the duties for which the organization is prepared, is 
enough to show that we have at the Horse Guards a Minister of 
State who is responsible for military duties ; while the adequate 
performance of his military duties would necessarily remove him 
from his post as Minister of State. On the other hand, we have 
shown that a military officer, with many subordinate military 
officers, selected for military qualities, and sometimes for field 
qualities alone, are appointed to interfere with the business of the 
Minister of State in pau Mall. We do not pretend that we have 
arrived at the conclusion of this subject,—we have but opened it ; 
we have yet to consider how so anomalous, so inconvenient, and 
so necessarily an expensive a state of things can be remedied. 





THE SOUTH ON SLAVERY. 
Turre is wisdom in Wise yet! Get hold of him in his cooler 
moments, and he will not only talk like a genuine patriot, but 
will give very sound information as to the state and prospects of 
the Union question. When the orator fit is upon him, he is so 
severely South, that he seems the very principle of repulsion from 
the North ; but appeal from Wise anak with the stimulus of his 
own eloquence to Wise sober, and he will tell you, as he did 
several Members of the Virginia Legislature the other day, ina 
conversation on the Harper’s Ferry affair, that the relations which 
bind the Union together are so strong as to render severance next 
to impossible. The Union,” he said, was ‘‘ growing too fast, 
and a temporary check or difficulty, such as the present agitation 
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seems to present, was inevitable; but he believed that in ten 

ears the Union would be stronger and more consolidated than 
ever it has been.” So that mortal affairs like that of Harper's 
Ferry are but “‘ growing pains ;"’ and Wise, who talks of sever- 
ance, loves the Union, ‘‘ not wisely but too well!” 

Nor will the Union be depraved by a new slave-trade, for if the 
North forbade it not, the South would raise its voice, and appeal 
for protection against the Black invasion to the Federal law. We 
have the evidence in an extract quoted by the National Intelli- 
gencer from the speech of Senator Wade Hampton in the Senate 
of South Carolina, on the 10th of December. He was speaking of 
the Act of Congress of 1807 forbidding the African slave-trade for 
ever. 

“*T have proved that the framers of the Constitution intended to vest in 
Congress full and exclusive power over this subject after 1808 ; that it was 
the unanimous opinion of the members of the Convention, as far as we have 
any expression of that opinion, that they had done so. I have shown that 
the opponents of the slave trade and its advocates alike concurred in placing 
this construction on the Constitution ; that even in South Carolina, whose 
representatives in the Federal Convention declared that their State would 
not ratify the Constitution unless the right to import slaves was allowed for 
twenty years, it was acknowledged by Rutledge, Lowndes, Barnwell, and 
the Pinckneys that after 1808 Congress would have full jurisdiction over 
this question. I have shown that this clause was a compromise between 
the two sections of the Union; that the South has received the price she 
demanded for signing the bond ; it remains to be seen whether she will dis- 
charge her part of it faithfully and honourably. Whatever construction 
may vow be placed upon the Constitution by the statesmen or jurists of the 
present day, it is clear that the wise and great men who framed it never fer 
an instant entertained a doubt as to the existence and extent of the power 
they gave to Congress over this matter, and I for one am well content to ac- 





cept their interpretation of the glorious Constitution they gave to us, and | 


to preserve it in its purity and integrity as it came from the hands of its 
fathers.” 

What Englishman could use language more clear or more em- 
phatic ? 


“‘To render the slave trade practicable, Congress must repeal all laws 
prohibiting it, and all the treaties the Government has entered into for its 
suppression must be abrogated. I need not go into an argument to show 
the fallacy, the utter futility, of expecting Congress, as now constituted, to 
repeal the act of 1807. With a strong and bitter sectional majority opposed 
to us and to our institutions, what sane man would expect to umite the 
North on a question which, even here at the South, has the most earnest, 
zealous opponents? The South does not ask for a repeal of the laws against 
the slave trade, nor can she be forved into unanimity on this question, * * 

“There are some, 1 regret to say, at the South—none, I trust, in our 
own State—who, ignoring all constitutional, legal, or moral obligations ; 
regardless of the feelings and opinions of their fellow-citizens; reckless of 
the fearful consequences thet may be entailed on their country, urge the 
prosecution of this trailic on the sole ground thatit isa lucrative one. ‘ Slaves 
of the accursed thirst of gold,’ they do not hesitate to advocate the violation 
of the laws against the slave trade; and, placing themselves on the platform 
of the ‘ higher law,’ they culogize those as patriots whom the law more 
justly pronounces pirates. * * * * The cardinal point in the creed of this 
new school of moralists must be the maxim which the Roman satirist puts 
into the mouth of a father—doubtless a diseiple of the higher law—who, 
giving advice to his son, tells him, ‘Get money ; honestly if you ean, but 
—get money.’ Mr. President, the morality that inculcates this higher law 
belongs to higher latitudes than ours. it i 
God grant that it may never pollute our country or degrade our people.” 

Mr. Hampton went beyond a committee appointed to consider 
the subject, and moved a resolution far more positive and direct 
than the committee had stomach for :— 

** Resolved—That if it were practicable to reéstablish this trade, it should 
not be done, because it would be disastrous to the slave-holding States of 
the Confederacy ; would institute a traffic which would necessarily involve 
cruel and inhuinan practices ; and would, by the introduction of barbarians 
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cannot take root in cur soil. | 


** Wendell Phillips, in a published card, denies unequivocally any know- 
ledge of Brown’s intention to invade Virginia. He says he had little per- 
sonal acquaintance with Brown; and whenever the subject of running off 
slaves was broached by him he always discouraged and discountenanced it, 
and never aided him with money or advice.” 

What does all this mean? It signifies that the citizens of the 
Union are our cousins still, of our blood, with our feelings and 
opinions, and above all with our law and trust in law. They may 
not have the advantages which we possess in the old monarehy— 
that great fly-wheel of our commonwealth, that grand reserve for 
keeping up national action on all unsolved political questiona— 
but they shared our history, until they were driven to sever the 
connexion by the rebellion of George the Third aud North against 
the law; and, in spite of that severance, they retain that great 
common blessing which has helped to make the Anglo-Saxon race 
what it is—our common law; in this particular being actually 
better off than some portions of the United Kingdom. is it for us 
to show disrespect for a nation which possesses that inestimable, 
unequalled distinction ? Is it for us to object if the Union resolves 
to treat its dark domestic question ‘‘ according to law” ?—the only 
way to treat it successfully. 

We have sometimes imagined one mode of treating the Negro 
question which would be tolerably certain of ultimate success. It 
would be to abolish all restraint upon the possession of slaves,— 
to allow even free trade in Negroes, and leave the Black coloni- 
zation to the limits imposed by climate. ‘The South would then 
be saturated with Black blood; a surplus would acerue; the 
dark circulation would become refluent to Africa; and, appren- 
ticed in civilization, the remigrants might perchance redeem Africa 
itself ; a process which would cut off the very source of slavery. 
The readiest and strongest reasons against such a process are 
shown, first by Mr. Wade Hampton in the resolution which we 


| have quoted, and secondly by Mr. Wise. 





from Afriea, demoralize the slaves now owned in the United States, and in- | 


fect with evil influence the whole system of domestic slavery as now esta- 
blished and existing in the United States.” 

Can it be said, after these evidences, that there is no honest 
feeling, no sound humanity, no statesman philosophy in the 
South ? 


** He condemned as the supreme of folly and pusillanimity the getting up 
of this agitation in Congress upon the little, contemptible issue of Helper’s 
book, and intimated his entire distrust of any countervailing legislation 
that may now be resorted to by Virginia. As to commerce between the 
States, which this legislation was designed to eilect, this, he said, was a 
subject for Congress to deal with. The imposition of heavy imposts upon 
goods imported from the North would avai! but little to check importation 
from that source, in the absence of facilities for carrying on a foreign trade 
and home manufactures. The result of this so-called countervailing mea- 
sure would be to increase the price of articles to the consumer. He seemed 
to regard all resorts of this character as fruitless. This thing of direct trade 
he looked upon as needing many preliminaries which Virginia still lacked. 
Her internal improvements should first be finished, and then there was 
need of ships and capital. He presented the disadvantages under which 
Virginia now labours, in the absence of those means, to give eflicacy and 
force to the countervailing measures now contemplated, and urged these de- 
ficiencies and their effects now, as arguments in favour of the speedy com- 
pletion of the public works of the State.” 

Yes, that is it. Finish the preliminary labours of colonization, 
—let the South be saturated with the civilization it is so rapidly 
gaining and so generously rearing,—let her obtain capital, com- 
merce, machinery,—and the question of slavery will setfle itself; 
the dark stain disappearing for ever from the very face of the po- 
pulation. 





THE COMMERCIAL EVIL, 


Tur first step in the cure of a disease, be it physical or commer- 
cial, is clearly to ascertain the extent and mode of its operation. 
Sir Richard Bethell has undertaken the task of effecting a remedy 
for our commercial reot—bad debts. To view the question simply 
from the stand-point of economy aud punishment, as is, unfortu- 





| nately, the tendency of the mercantile community, is but to take 
a confined view of the matter ; and it is because we fear that the 


We have, for years past, persevered in reminding our | 


readers, that the African slave trade and slavery were forced on | 


America by England; that leading men of the South would 
have abolished, not only the slave trade, but slavery, if their 
path had not been crossed by the rash, lawless, and selfishly 
unconsidered riot of the Abolitionists; and that in spite of that 
ignorant raid, just opinions on the subject still survived in the 
South. We ot England, repenting late, when we had little direct 
interest in the matter, suddenly insisted that the Americans still 
dependent on us, the colonists of the West Indies, should aban- 
don the sin which Las Casas taught in the name of humanity ; 
and in the name of humanity we enforced such an experiment in 
the West Indies as served the part of Helot for the Umted States, 
—an example to deter from slavery-abolition. But in spite of 
that experience, it will be seen, healthy and just opinions survive 
in the South, and assert themselves in the very midst of the tu- 
mult left by the Harper’s Ferry affair. 

Nay, the North is compelled to acknowledge the right feeling 
of the South. At an Anti-slavery convention in Philadelphia, a 
friend who had accompanied Mrs. Brown to Harper’s Ferry, re- 


ibited by the civil and military authorities towards Mrs. Drown 
and the party who accompanied her.” The inhabitants of Harper's 
Ferry vied with cach other in their attentions to the party, col- 
lecting for them mementoes of the departed; and Mrs, Brown 
contradicted a story against the Captain of the Guard, who 
“treated her with great consideration and respect.” The North is 
beginning to sce that the South is not so black asit is painted. Nor 
will the North accept all the responsibility of the Abolitionism 
manufactured for it 4 maniacs and professional agitetors. We 
have already seen some disclaimers ; here is another cited by the 
Washington Globe :— 


Act of 1860 may too closely resemble the Consolidation Act of 1849, 
and increase the attempt at repression by further pp that we 
are desirous of drawing attention to the actual development of 
insolvency amongst us. 

It is somewhat difficult clearly to collect statistics to compre- 
hend the whole of the sore. ‘ Bankruptcy” and “ Insolvency,” 
technically so called, do not embrace by any means the whole of 
debtors unable to pay in full, These two modes of legal pro- 
cedure are only, in fact, the two culminating points, representing 


| appeals by debtors or creditors to compel the other to an adjust- 


| presented to the Courts of Bankruptey, of which 597 were 


Yet in the year 18538, 1523 petitions were 
re- 


ment and discharge. 


| sented by creditors who sought to compel a liquidation of their 


debtors’ property, and 445 by debtors who sought the protection 
of the Court against hostile creditors unwilling to aceept their 
share of the assets of their debtor pro rata amongst each other. 
The total number of persons trading separately and in partner- 
ship adjudieated bankrupts was 1520. The total number of per- 


‘sous who passed their “last examination” was 1280—leaving 


240 who either presented unsatisfactory aecounts or absconded. 
Of the number who “ passed their examination,” the admitted 


rted, ‘‘in the warmest terms, the kindness and courtesy ex- | debts were 8,215,6297,, against which the whole of their assets 
| realized only 1,785,263/. 


But out of these assets ‘ special charges 
and deductions” (which may be taken to mean liens and equit- 
able mortgages), had first to be paid 318,729/., expenses of ad- 
ministration 409,852/., leaving to pay in full preferential debts 


(such as wages and taxes) 28,2754, and for dividends onl 


933,635/., or about an average dividend of 2s. 6d, in the pound. 
So that the enormous loss of 409,852/. in costs, or a further divi- 
dend of nearly 50 per cent, was lost by creditors to seeure the re- 
sult of a division of the assets of 240 persons who absconded or 
attempted to deceive by false accounts (we put, for the sake of 
argument, the worst construction upon their conduct), and the 
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refusal of certificates to 16 debtors, of whom 5 obtained protec- 
tion. So large an expenditure in costs and so small a result in 
ascertained fraud and punishment render any defenee of the 
present system impossible. 

‘The Insolvent Court yields a yet more melancholy result. 
3337 persons applied from prison for their discharge. 2483 were 
immediately discharged ; 287 had their petitions dismissed; and 


the others were adjourned, and remanded back to prison for vari- | 


ous terms, from a few days up to two years. But the financial 


statements of the debtors are most remarkable. 


these debtors had put at least one creditor to the expense of six | 


guineas to effect the imprisonment—a sum equal to 21,000/.; yet 
only 181 had any assets to realize, the entire proceeds of which 
were only 33,864/., their debts 366,982/., leaving a dividend of 
Jess than two shillings in the pound. How very much the inuti- 
lity of imprisonment for debt is proved by these figures our readers 
are able to judge. Outof the 2984 petitioners discharged, the im- 
prisonment was a positive boon, for 2803 of them had not a shill- 
ing to offer their creditors. 

If we go to the Court of Chancery, which alone deals with the 
affairs of deceased insolvents, we find that the debts claimed 
were 3,973,695/, ; the assets realized only 1,075,263/.—but the costs 
were more than half the assets, or 558,844/., and fees 15,990/, 

So much for developed insolvency, as to which we can rely for 
statistics upon authentic returns. Between it and the ‘neipient 


insolveney, which we shall hereafter notice, there is an immense 


amount of liabilities arranged, by various economical, and some 
expensive, modes of adjustment. These are known to the com- 
mercial world as petitions for private arrangement (of which 240 
were presented to the Courts of Bankruptcy in 1858), assignment, 
compositions, inspections, and letters of licence. ‘These four last 
modes may be the most economical liquidations, and may cover 
the grossest frauds. Of the amount of debt so arranged it is im- 
possible to obtain returns. 


amount of insolvency, and recollect that the majority of 
small, and nearly all large failures, are arranged by private ad- 
justment, we shall not overstate the amount of bad debt annually 
developed, if we assume the amount at fifty millions of pounds, 
Such, then, is the evil in its manifest aspect; but there is 


a large amount of tncipient insolvency continually growing up | 
amongst us, toripenin the next year into one of the acknowledged | 
It is impossible to be surprised at the difliculty of | 
private liquidation, when we find creditors irritated by unne- | 


shapes. 


cessary expenses. In 1858 creditors issued, out of the superior 
Courts of common law, no fewer than 103,478 writs of summons, 
and out of the County Courts 738,977 plaints. Granting a libe- 
ral deduction for some of them having been issued to obtain 
dawages for the redress of wrongs, it is impossible to come to any 
other couclusion than that nine-tenths were issued to recover in- 
disputable debts, for out of the large number of writs issued only 
1191 causes were actually tried (in which the costs would average 


a very large proportion), at an expenditure of court fees of | 


64,539, ; whilst of the costs as between the creditor and debtor 
there is no return. But if every debtor or creditor was mulcted 
in an average cost of 4/., a further loss of 400,000/. must be de- 
ducted from the future means of payment of the trader. In the 
County Court 84,719 of the eases only went to trial,—most satis- 
factory evidence of the fact that the difference between that num- 


ber and the plaints were settled by private adjustment or pay- | 


ment. But of the cases tried, 175,952 ended in verdicts for the 
plaintiff, so unsatisfactory are the defences offered by debtors, 
and so numerous the resort to trials to gain time. ‘The amount of 
debts claimed was 1,908,219/., the costs were 42,716/., and the 
court fees 219,911/, 
to state. 

Such is a fair statement of our actual commercial state, as far as 
it can be known with aceuracy. But the facts and figures we have 
quoted suggest many very startling inquiries. We wish ‘ no- 
thing to extenuate or aught set down in malice”; but if we add 


the costs of the several courts together, and to that the expense of | 


maintaining the debtors’ prisons, we may surely inquire whether 
the maintenance of imprisonment for debt is either necessary or 


useful, It is painful to have to state that, in addition to the pe- | 
titioners to the Insolvent Court, no less than 10,748 debtors were | 


imprisoned for sums under 20/, in the year 1858, For the small 
debior who never gets credit for 207, we have provided no re- 
medy. There remains for him no hope in law, and hence the 
creation of a merciless class of dealers. 
not only provide remedies, but grant him facilities to chose his 
mode and time of remedy, We allow him to fight his creditors 
with “appearances” and “ pleas,” and finally provide forhim, at 
the cost of his creditor, an arrest, which procures his discharge by 
an Insolvent schedule, and that too after his means are dissi- 
pated, and his estate gone. If an embarrassed but honest debtor 
comes forward to divide his assets by voluntary arrangement, we 
permit the fraudulent creditor to dissent and drive his debtor to 
the gaol. 


disgraced man, 

Nor have we a principle of payment in our law as a whole. 
Common law holds that every man shall pay his debt, and in full, 
and that every member of a firm is liable in his separate estate to 
the payment of joint debts. But in bankruptcy it is held that 
every Joint and separate estate is applicable to the payment of its 
own debt. Hence endless confusion, injustice, and fraud. 


Every one of | 


But if we add Scotland and Ireland to | 
the statisties we have quoted, as furnishing a proportionate | 


What amount was realized it is impossible | 


For the large debtor we | 


, Driven into Court, he there suffers from its mode of | 
forced realization, and leaves it a legally certificated but socially a | 
} 


The task of the Attorney-General will be imperfectly performed 
if he limits his remedies to economy in realization and punish- 
| ment of debtors. Our repressive enactments, with their sus- 
| pensions and refusals of certificates, remands and commitments, 
| have all failed to purify our commercial world. Nor is it sur- 
| prising. ‘Too much faith is put in daw ; too little in conscience, 
| Lhe creditor looks to substituting for goods in his possession the 
prospect of a sum payable ona certain day. The debtor, eager 
for the opportunity of tiding over difliculties for a short time, 
takes the credit he Anows he cannot pay for. Both parties seek 
| refuge in law: the only result is, the creditor is exasperated that 
the law cannot restore his goods ; in other words, compensate him 
for his blunder and eagerness ‘‘ to do business.” 

Let economy, investigation, and punishment be all provided to 
facilitate liquidations : the true point of inquiry ought to be, what 
can we do to abolish the deficiency of seventeen shillings and 
| sixpence in the pound? ‘Lhe solution of that problem would 
| swallow up the minor complaint. 

Does the remedy lie in increase of punishment, or in the with- 
holding of credit given upon the faith of the law’s vengeance ? 





THE WORKING-CLASS VOLUNTEER QUESTION. 
Very unnecessary difficulties appear to us to have been made as 
| to the relation of the working class with the Volunteer movement. 
From no truly national movement can the most numerous class 

be omitted, and from no truly national movement, with any 
| respect to its own character or future, stand aloof. Should the 
Volunteer movement assume proportions of genuine nationality, 
the working class must be included. At the Bradford meeting 
two members of that class interposed an amendment, declaring the 
whole movement unnecessary and wasteful. The arguments, 
which, we are glad to see, were heard with patience and atten- 
tion, had in them some basis of truth. As respects any parti- 
cular threats of invasion we do hold the Volunteer movement to 
be needless; but in the present state of Europe it is very desirable 
that the reserve of our army should consist of the great body of 
the nation. Prussia has adopted the policy ; national Italy is 
doing so; France is almost in the same position. In the Spectator 
we have for too many years maintained the constitutional cha- 
racter of such an organization to neglect the opportunity now of 
enforcing our arguments. No completely pos ahaa A nation 
would be content to see military power entrusted to a class. 
Independently of these considerations there are the greatest moral 
advantages in the habit of muster, drill, and discipline; but the 
exposition of this subject is now common property not only of all 
| our contemporaries, but of English conversation at large. 

In their hearts the working classes cannot withhold their as- 
sent from these views; they are deterred, we have not the 
slightest doubt, through a certain degree of slight passed upon 
them by other classes who have not yet invited them to join, al- 
though there are generous exceptions to that slight. We have 
| observed arguments against the admission of working men to 
Volunteer corps based upon social differences and supposed in- 
compatibilities of habit and feeling. All the arguments which 
we have seen on this side can be promptly reduced ad absurdum 
by what would really be the only respectable counter-proposition, 
—that no person should be admitted member of so chivalrous a 
body as a Volunteer Corps unless he could show his gentle blood 
by proving his right to bear arms for at least one if not two cen- 
turies, 
| <Atthe same time it is not to be denied that social sympathies 

in the main run in accordance with the grades of society; that 

different manners prevalent in different callings render diffe- 
rent times of drill, different modes of costume convenient ; 
and that the claims of industry would render it undesirable 
to call large numbers of the working classes from the or- 
dinary vocations, All these difliculties, however, have been 
met in a community founded by Englishmen, and possessing an 
international organization precisely of the kind for which we 
ought at least to prepare. We 2 aed to the United States of 
America, 

The statute of the Federal Congress of May, 1792, provides 
that every able-bodied white male citizen, between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five years, shall be enrolled by the captain or 
commanding officer of the company within whose bounds he shall 
reside ; and he is required within six days thereafter to be pro- 
vided with ‘ a good musket or firelock, a bayonet belt, two spare 
flints, a knapsack and cartridge-box with twenty-four rounds of 
cartridge.” The same statute also enacts that the Militia of the 
respective States shall be arranged into divisions, brigades, bat- 
talions, and companies, as the Legislature of each State shall 
direct; and that a record shall be made of the numbers enrolled 
in the Adjutant-General’s office in the State; the Adjutant- 
General annually to report to the President of the United States 
the number of Militia, arms, accoutrements, &e. By the statute 
| of April 25, 1808, it is provided that all the arms procured by 
| virtue of the Act shall be transmitted to each of the several States 
in proportion to the number of effective Militia in each State, to 
be distributed as cach State shall provide. It will be observed 
| that the Federal Legislature has directed a sort of statistical re- 

gister of the number of persons /iable to be called out as militia- 
| men of the United States, and has also given certain general in- 
structions as to their periodical drill. It is on the strength of 
these statistics, furnished by the Adjutants-General of the State, 
that the Militia of the United States, including the Volunteer 
companies, is sometimes reckoned at nearly two millions and a 
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half. In point of fact, however, by no means that proportion of 
the population is enrolled, or ork & drilled and equipped. The 
discrepancy arises from the different purpose of the two proceed- 
ings: the central authority has directed measures to ascertain the 
numbers liable, and to arrange for the proper distribution of 
arms, forces, &c., in the event of need; whereas the local autho- 
rities, acting in some degree by the rule of thumb, only comply 
with the law as far as it is absolutely necessary, or in some cases 
convenient; and several of the States have modified the Federal 
law. 

Let us take the state of Rhode Island,—the smallest in the 
Union, and convenient as an example, partly because it is one of 
the States in which the Militia had to be most vigorously called 
into action at a recent date, during what is called the Dorr war. 
Within the last twenty-five years public opinion had condemned 
the annual or semi-annual regimental a company trainings as 
yielding no advantage adequate to the trouble; and the same 
feeling has prevailed in many other States, which have ac- 
cordingly adopted their own modification of the general law, ac- 
cording to local requirements or pleasure. In Rhode Island the 
military organization is kept up by meansof Volunteers. It is to 
a very small extent increased by an allowance of one dollar a day 
for each day of active military duty, the whole pay not to exceed 
five dollars within the year. ‘This isan inducement so small that 
it cannot be considered to operate at all. 
encouragement is afforded by a special appropriation of three or four 





A much more efficient | 


hundred dollars to each company, according to its necessity and | 


influence, for purposes of Volunteer expenditure. In this State 
the smallest regimental body known is the regiment ; the charter 
allots to the body all the regimental officers, and is effective in 
keeping up a skeleton regiment. For the ordinary military parade 
the corps appears as a company, and manceuvres as such; but in 
ease of active necessity, persons who are liable are called upon to 
do duty as privates; the officers being then taken solely from 
the active and well-instructed portion of the corps, which is 
now subdivided into companies. This plan aeel efficient in 
the outbreak of 1842, and it still stands ground. ‘The arms, 


equipment, and uniform, are the property of the members | 


ot the company, and prcvided by them, with the degree of 
State assistance which we have mentioned. In these bodies 
the enrolment depends upon the vote of the body, which can admit 
or reject candidates as if it were a club, If the candidate be ad- 
mitted, he signs the constitution and bye-laws, and thus becomes 
subjected to the fines and penalties for absence from parade, drill, 
&e. The style of parade is based upon the French system, and 
throughout the United States is arranged according to a manual 
compiled by General Scott. During the winter the instruction is 
confined to the armoury, and is given only in the evenings once a 
week or oftencr according to the interest of the members. In the 
summer, besides the brigade reviews of one day, the corps usually 
takes an excursion or goes into camp for a week, with four or five 
daily parades, besides weekly meetings at the armoury. With 
this instruction, under a good officer, and with the usual love of 
the vocation possessed by the men who go into it willingly, a short 
time is found suflicient to make a soldier equal to the enlisted 
soldier after an instruction of two or three years. The esprit de 
corps is very strong, and many Volunteers would rather sacrifice 
their lives than imperil the honour or name of their company. 

As we have already said, the system differs in the various 
States. In Massachusetts, for instance, which is much larger, the 
number of companies to form a regiment can be more readily 
brought together. Still the “‘ uniformed corps,” that is the Vo- 
lunteer forms of Militia,—for it will be observed that militiamen 
are only bound to provide arms and accoutrements, not uniforms, 
—are kept up in the same manner, and each man receives a small 
compensation for his time. Itis very much the same in New York 
and the other New England States. In several of the middle and 
Western States, we believe, the Militia is still called out twice a 
year, and drilled according to the statutes; although the com- 
pulsory drill is to a certain extent defective and unpopular, the 
more energetic class of citizens giving the preference to Volunteer 
corps. In South Carolina the Volunteers are never allowed to 
reduce the Militia below a fixed number, in proportion to the popu- 
lation; and in that State, which will be readily senatiered as 
one keeping and asserting a good deal of substantive indepen- 
dence, the Militia is regarded as the military armed defence. 

The forces of the United States, therefore, consist of a Federal 
army of some few thousands; a Militia partly registered as 
liable, partly enrolled in several of the States, and in some 
partly disused; and thirdly, of the Volunteers, who in some 
States are the auxiliaries of the Militia, in other States the pre- 
ferential substitutes. There is no doubt that the plan affords the 





means by which any one State, as in this case of Rhode Island, | 


or the whole Republic, as in the case of the Mexican war, can call 
forth whatever proportion of the entire manhood of the Republic 
is needed for the exigency. 

The system is not so perfect practically as it looks theoretically ; 
but it works well, and is always capable of being called into full 
activity. Allowing for exceptional differences here and there, its 
broadest characteristics are these. The whole manhood of the 
Union short of the last third of life is liable to serve. Primarily, 
it must do its duty in the Militia,—a force that knows no dis- 
tinetions. But any man can enrol himself in a Volunteer corps, 
or anf number of men can form a Volunteer corps of their own, 
so that they conform to the general requirements and regulations. 
The compulsion of the State is equal for all; but the Volunteer 


system affords a perfect freedom of selection; and accordingly 
in some States men form corps which are almost clubs, their cos- 
tume suited to the means of the members, the hours of drill 
adapted to the leisure of the members, their places of business, 
their professional habits, and, in short, all the circumstances of life. 
It is obvious at a glance that a similar arrangement would at 
once solve the working-class question in the Volunteer movement. 


CRUELTIES AT SEA. 
Are mates fiends—especially, American mates? The stories 
current this week almost make one believe it. Some of the tales 
are authenticated, others less so, or not at all. In the case of 
John Craven, of the ship Wizard King, we have the verdict of a 
Coroner’s Jury. In that of the six seamen of the ship Anne we 
have only the story of partisans, partly contradicted by a good 
witness, the Captain, and wholly uncorroborated, except that the 
accused mates pleaded ‘no jurisdiction,” instead of facing their 
accusation. In the case of the Flora Temple we have the story of 
the culprits themselves. 

The Flora Temple sailed from Macao, with coolies for Hayaiia ; 
and on the 8th of October, notwithstanding ‘‘a good look out,” 
while still in the Chinese waters, she struck on a broad reef, and 
perished, Some days before the coolies, of whom there were 850 
on board, had suddenly attacked the guard and killed him, and 
then attempted toseize the ship. As soon as the vessel struck on 
the rocks therefore, the crew, panic stricken with the fear that 
the coolics would rise, hastily abandoned the ship in the boats,— 
and would have done so without provisions but for the Captain. 
The coolies were last seen clustering about the wreck, waiting to 
be swept away. 

John Craven was an invalid, whom the mate tried to force into 
activity by beating, the Captain wholly ignoring his mortal illness, 
and the mate knocking him about, until at last he was left to rot 
alive in his berth; dying almost as he came ashore. 

The tale told in the third case is the worst of all: it represents 
the mates treating the seamen as beasts would not be treated in 
England—striking out an eye with a mallet, beating a man so 
that his frontal bone was broken, letting a wretched sufferer fall 
overboard and drag in the ropes, and then fall astern to perish ; 
six men suffering death in such fashions. The charge is denied by 
the mates, both young men; the captain says that the men died 
of yellow fever. They seem all to have been men of colour ; the 
accusers were of the same mixed race, except the cook,—not 
usually an officer of high rank or great moral weight. As against 
them there is no verdict. 

Yet it is unquestionable that such things happen, and it is not 
very difficult to explain how men, not born without head or heart, 
are led into these fiendish actions, As usual there are faults on 
both sides,—on all sides. To begin at the very beginning, pro- 
bably there are, just now, too many ships for the trade either of 
England or the United States: Californian visions, Australian 
exports, Crimean war, with its Oliverian ideas of immense booty 
to be got by a strong mercantile fleet,—all these promoted over- 
building. When men have ships, they like to employ them ; but 
if trade is very slack, they do not like to waste money on the 
equipment; so that is very close. The Anne was a barque, yet 
she had on board, exclusively of the cook, a crew of eleven, in- 
cluding the master and the two mates,—a crew for a Leith smack! 
Of these at least eight were men of colour ; and probably they were 
not all able seamen. Here were materials to handle a barque with! 
Nothing is said in this case about the food ; but we know that in 
many cases it is stinted, though it is sufficient food that enables 
a man to go aloft, to steer steady, and to haul with a will. Ame- 
ricans are usually sharp fellows,—but a// are not so. The love of 
roving is very common, and numbers “ try their hand” at sea,— 
only to leave it; sometimes on the return to port, sometimes by 
favour of the well-known Davy Jones. The crew of the mercan~ 
tile marine, therefore, is a shifting body, composed of many able, 
intelligent, bold, persevering men, with a strong mongrel contin- 
gent of ruflians, landlubbers, ‘ darkies,” vagabonds, and vagrants 
of all kinds; sometimes including runaway culprits, who just 
‘‘ get on board,” with very faint ideas of the work to be done or 
how to do it. In our mercantile navy the life of the seaman be- 
fore the mast is a more fixed calling; but there is a proportion- 
ately low seale of education,—almost the rery lowest, exeept that 
a sailor does ‘‘ see the world,” on the surface, and does learn some 
discipline, ‘f he has brains enough so to graduate, in learning to 
‘hand, reef, and steer.” 

Such are the instruments which the captain has at command, 
with a valuable ship and cargo entrusted to him, his own charac- 
ter and bread dependent on making as quick a voyage as possible, 
and getting safe to port. As yet, nautical machinery is not very 
perfect ; the laws of storms are only beginning to be understood ; 
and the quarter-deck still has its barbarisms,—its rough and 
ready rule of thumb seamanship, its clownish ideas of discipline, 
and more clownish ideas of hygeiology or nosology, The ship has 
a troublesome voyage, ugly weather, and sharp risks. The men 
get weary,—and no landsman, unfamiliar with the life, can well 
imagine a mode of existence in which the nights as well as 
days are spent in staggering about a recling ship, in hauling 
till the arms seem readier to go off than to make anything else 
tight, in stamping about amid salt water, perhaps with dragging 
ropes which tear and rasp the sodden feet,—and all that time, 
perchance, living on salt junk, a substance like a cross between 
red herring and a butcher’s block, with biscuit like a piece of 
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rotten board, and xo comfort but the occasional grog. The men 
turn weary. Feet are “ sore”—aye, with furrows riven right 
into the flesh,—arms are ready to drop off,—head is heavy with 
sleep broken,—and the ship has drifted so far through without 
foundering yet. Why, then, does the skipper make such a fuss ? 

And be it confessed that the skipper does make a fuss. The 
storm is loud,—he bawls louder. The men are slow,—the stupid 
dolts don’t see their own danger. Probably the strongest and 
stoutest among them,—he that was first to grumble at the meat 
and the bread,—shows signs of mutiny ; so “firmness” is abso- 
lutely necessary. The mate administers a stimulant, with an 
cath,—a threat,—a belaying-pin: And it is effectual !—‘ The 
stupid, cowardly brutes!” One man declares that he cannot go 
out on the yard,—he is ‘too ill.” Very likely the rascal is 
skulking. Who isto know? Not the master: he has a medi- 
cine chest on board ; but how is a medicine chest to feel a man’s 
pulse, or take the diagnosis of hiscase ? ‘The fellow has fared like 
the rest,—he does not look more worn out, nor more pale, or 

urple. The medicament tried is a dose of rope’s end, or, that 
failing, the grand remedy, a belaying-pin ; and the man dves go 
to his duty. ‘“Q.E.D.!” exclaims the mate, only in a more 
periphrastic form. The ship is wearing in a sharp squall ; every- 
thing depends upon the smartness of the men,—the brawler 
swears and Joiters, the skulker grumblesand is slow. The master 
swears; the mate,—promoted for his smartness and energy,— 
seizes a belaying-pin, and, somchow or other,—you would hardly 
have expected that the fellow’s head was so soft !—the bone gives 
way under the metal. In truth, there was a certain savage will 
in the blow. At such times men, who are themselves decided and 
smart,—who see the thing to be done and the way to do it,—are re- 
volted at the slowness, hate the loiterer, and loathe the skulker; and 
just then, a spice of the fiend does lend a satisfaction to the retri- 

utive blow delivered in the name of Discipline, relished by the 
smiter in the name of vengeance, and received in the name of 
death. Nay, this state of fecling between forecastle and quarter- 
deck becomes a habit, And the mate, who has himself gone 
through the ordeal, and not broken down, nor skulked, nor 
yielded to blows what was needed for duty, is now “ taking his 
turn.” 

Have we caught the Devil at last ? No, not quite yet. The 
mate, whom you take for the Fiend, is but under a delusion. The 
true mischief-maker is a familiar, whom we know well, and meet 
by his works in every home, every shop, warehouse, pothouse, 
street, exchange, forecastle, and cabin. It is the Arch Enemy, 
Tynorance, The master dces not know a sick man from a bull’s 
foot ; the mate does not know that belaying-pins are very harden- 
ing and clumsy incentives; and as to the seaman, he does not 
know—anything; very likely not even to hand, reef, and steer. 
While the shipowncr himself knows no better than the farmer did 
a little while ago, that to have too big a ship with too few hands 
is to ruin the farm; to have sailors who can’t read is to have hali 
men ; and to have men who are not fed enough is to starve the 
ship before the storm, to make a devil of the mate, and to force 
the captain into a sort of barratry prepense arranged before 
leaving port. 


STATISTICS OF THE COST OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Il. 
Ws: have thus discussed, very briefly it is true, but to the extent of pre- 
scribed limits, first, the public expenditure upon crime ; and secondiy, the 
private losses by society at large, from the depredations of the criminal 
classes. ‘The total cost of crime has been estimated at the annual 
amount of sixteen millions sterling ; and this statement having been, it 
is hoped, not only asserted, but defended, nothing remains but the third 
and last question on the subject of the cost of crime, which was antici- 
pated in the opening letter, The remaining question refers to the pros- 
pects of this national outlay with reference to the expenditure in former 
years. It resolves itself into a solution of the proportionate cost of crime 
—whether or not the returns for the present year are equal in amount 
to, are less than, or are in excess of, the average expenses, so far as they 
may be obtained, of the last ten years. The results for a period extend- 
ing over ten years will more fairly give an insight into the prospects of 
the cost of crime than any shorter period. The year 1849 carries us 
back into the times of transportation ; when the hulk system had not be- 
come a matter of history; and when much which now tends towards a 
more rational treatment of our criminals was yet unknown, or not acted 
upon, The comparison of 1858 with 1849 is, however, not without its 
drawbacks; and not unfrequently would the truth be more nearly 
within reach if the comparison was less extended. Although of course 
a very large expenditure in the colonies has, or ought to have been di- 
minished, consequent upon our altered relations with our dependencies on 
the subject of transportation, yet upon the whole of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates there has been no comparative decrease. What has been, or what 
ought to have been, saved in one department has been incurred in 
another; and if we escape the outlay of money at the Antipodes, we are 
obliged to become more extravagant at home. Contemporancous with 
the long growing conviction of the injustice—as it was practised—of our 
former system of transportation, more correct opinions on the treatment 
of criminals at home have flourished. So thatif our colonial expenditure 
has decreased, our outgoings in England, in all the essentials of a more 
enlightened policy, have been augmented. Hence, with unavoidable in- 
conveniences attaching to both systems, it will perhaps be the better 
plan to record, year by year, in cases in which ad a process is feasible, 
the officially estimated expenses of the various sources of criminal out- 
lay. In many cases this plan cannot be followed. In some it may only 
be traced for a limited period. All these cases, however, fall within 
the scope of the first division of the whole subject; since, from the ab- 
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| The metropolis, from the peculiar circumstances of its existenee—with : 
| proportion of 1 policeman to every 368 of the population—will not enter 
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sence of all trustworthy information upon the strength of the criminal 
population prior to the publication of the last volume of the Judicial 
Statistics, it is clear that no proportionate estimate can be ascertained 
in connexion with the second. 

It will tend to make future statements more definite, if a summary of 
the national expenditure on crime for a single year is produced—even 
at the cost of repetition—in a tabulated form. The items are as 
follows. 

I. Police establishment 
IT. Cost of prosecutions 
III. Prison establishments— 

County and borough prisoms......ceccceseseseeees 
. Government and convict dépdts ....cceecsecseveeces 
. Reformatories .........+. oe 
. Criminal lunatics. . 
. Convict establishments ... 
. Expenses of transportation .......eceseecececeerees 


se eceecccecceecccees coccccccee + Ml, 447,019 
150,000 


- £539,285 
254,711 
31,027 
99 19” 
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I, The first item in this costly catalogue is the police force. Mr 
Redgrave states that the numerical strength of the establishment for 
1857 was 19,187; and that its numbers for 1858 were 20,256. This 
shows an increase for one year of 1069 men—an increase which, if not 
made again, or even to a greater extent, in the next and one or more 
following years, without all doubt should be made, to give that efficiency 
to the force by which alone it will perform the duties which ave ex- 
pected from it. Mr. Redgrave’s statistics abundantly prove the truth 
this assertion. It is owned that many districts do not yet possess t 
full complement of police, and a comparison of the details of so 
them confirms the avowal. In many cases, the disproportion in the num- 
ber of the police between districts similarly circumstanced; or the simi- 
larity of numbers when the circumstances are different, is remar!:able. 
From tables constructed from Mr. Redgrave’s returns, too voluminous 
to be printed in these letters, which show the proportion of the populs- 
tion to the police force in each district, the following results are obtained, 
which justify the opinion that our police force requires a still further 
numerical developement. Thus Lancashire and Bucks—a densely 
populated manufacturing district, and a county thinly inhabited and 
purely agricultural—possess an equal per centage to the population in 
the number of the police establishment. Similar results are obtained ior 
the counties—very differently constituted with respect to the characteris- 
ties of their inhabitants—of Dorset and Durham, of Worcester and Herts, 
of Warwick and Somerset. Again, Chester and Stafford each present 
a proportion of police to population of 1 to 14100; whilst the proportion 
in Yorkshire is 1 policeman to every 1500 of the inhabitants; in Derby 
it is 1 to 1600; in Nottingham 1 to 1700; and in the county of Nor- 
thumberland the proportion is | to 1800, All these cases, it will be re- 
membered—aud but a few inconsistencies are mentioned where many 
might be given—are country districts; and their results are calculated 
apart from the returns of the towns. Neither are the occupations of 
inhabitants of the counties of Northumberland and Stafford, of Chister 
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as to require the presence of a police foree which varies, without ; 
nite reason, in the extreme numbers, from 1 to 1400 down to 1 ia 
of the population. 

But if the numbers of the police establishments in the country distr’ 
appear to be guided less by the requirements of a certain law or by th: 
exigencies of the particular case, than by the anomalies of accident 
proportionate numbers of the force in many of our more important towns 
are not more satisfactory. We cannot suppose that any of our larg¢ 
cities and boroughs are overpowered by police; nor can it be conceived 
that the merchants and traders of some of the chief centres of commercial 
or manufacturing industry are content to retain the services of a larger 
body of constables than the safety of their property imperatively dems: 












into the comparison. The returns for Manchester and Liverpool, how- 
ever, may be fairly taken to represent the minimum requirements of a 
police establishment for the larger of the more important seats of in- 
dustry. Liverpool supports an establishment of 970 police to keep in 
order the criminal class which cxists in a population of 379,000. Ac- 
cording to this proportion, Preston, one of the chief seats of cotton and 
linen manufacture, ought to possess a police force of 180 men. Instead 
of this, Preston, with a population of 69,500, entrusts its internal peace 
and safety to 42 constables—less than one-fourth the number in propor- 
tion to the population required by Liverpool. Again, Manchester has 
organized a city police in the ratio of one representative of the law to 
every 500 persons. In Liverpool the proportion is 1 to 380; and in 
Bristol it is 1 to 450; but in all likelihood a larger per centage is needful 
for the preservation of order in an extensive commercial port than in a 
large manufacturing city. Still, one policeman in each 500 of the in- 
habitants cannot be considered to be too extravagant a rate of insurance 
to life and property ; and yet this proportion is considerably higher than 
exists in most towns of a similar character. For instance—in round 
numbers—the proportion in Birmingham is 1 to 600; in Shefticld itis 1 to 
700; in Leeds 1 to 800; in Halifax and Salford 1 to 900; in Coventry 
1 to 1000; whilst in Macclesfield the ratio falls to 1 in 1950. All these 
towns are more or less affected by or dependant upon manufacture and 
commerce, and hence may be fairly compared. Of course, when the 
population becomes less dense, a smaller police force is more efficient io 
the supervision of crime than a comparatively large one where masses 
congregate together, and from their very numbers impede the progress 
of justice. It is therefore useless to continue the comparison to smaller 
towns. And although but a few cases have been produced in which the 
police force appears to be disproportioned to, and insufficient for the con- 
trol of, the respective populations, yet enough has been said to show that 
to become equal to the dutics expected from it, the police establishment 
in England and Wales must be much augmented—and hence its expendi- 
ture must be greatly increased. 

Whilst these considerations, however, apply to what probably will 
hereafter take place, Mr. Redgrave’s statistics help us to understand 
what has already come to pass. His returns amount to this, thate— 

The cost of the police establishment for 1857 was.. £1,265,579 

And the cost of the police establishment for 1858 was... .1,447,019 
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And hence that, in addition to an augmentation in the strength of 
the corps, the increase for its support amounts in a single year to 
181,4402. It is only just to state that Mr. Redgrave asserts that many 
incidental expenses for 1858 will not be repeated. Doubtless such is the 
case with respect to many outgoings indispensable on the first establish- 
ment of the force ; and if the strength of the police body remain at its 
resent efficiency, such expenditure will not again be needed. But if 
the establishment needs to be increased in numbers—a position few 
thoughtful persons will be prepared to dispute—a corresponding addi 
tion to the estimates must result. And in confirmation of this opinion, 
the details of the sums voted for the civil service for 1859 bears witness : 
for, although the estimates are arranged in a different manner from the 
one adopted in the Judicial Statistics, it appears that the items of the 
expenses of the police force for 1859 shew a definite increase upon the 
corresponding estimates for 1858 on every point, with the exception of 
salaries and the cost of the metropolitan police courts. 





II. The first item in the above table thus discovers a very serious— 
though needful—increase in the estimated expenditure of our police esta- 


blishments. Nor does the second item hold out any promise for a pro- 
portionate diminution. The reverse is unhappily the case ; for, whilst 
in 1857, 


The cost of prosecutions is stated by Mr. Redgrave to be 
In 1858, the civil service estimates return them at 
which proves an increase of 54,116/. in a single year. 





.. £95,890 
. 150.000 


III, The details of the third portion of the subject are not so casily 
dealt with. In truth they are very complicated ; and it is only by 
doing what the present letters do not profess to accomplish that we can 
arrive atthe results they propose to determine. The present attempt is 
to discover the proportionate annual amount of the cost of crime in Eng- 
land and Wales, independent of Scotland and Ireland, The method, 
however, upon which the Civil Service Estimates are compiled preclude 
the possibility of ascertaining such statistics for any frectional portion of 
the Empire, or for anything short of the United Kingdom of England 
and Ireland. It is true that the amount of criminal outlay for any 
single year—such as for the year 1858—can be ascertained by means of 
a combined research in the volumes of the Judicial Statistics and of the 
Civil Service Estimates. 
exact precision. It will have been observed, that a sufficiently large 
margin has been allowed for these contingencies ; for, whilst the estimated 
cost of crime is 2,700,000/., two millions and a halfof money, it has been 
argued, is the sum actually spent. When, however, we leave the region 
of definite expense for the atmosphere of proportionate cost, we can no 
longer confine ourselves to the estimates for England and Wales alone— 
and for this simple reason, that such returns do not—in all cases—afford 
the information required. 
the proportionate expenditure, this method will of course be pursued, and 
to them attention will be in the first place directed. Theze details will 
supply subject matter for the conclusion of the present letter. It will 
be reserved for the following one to discuss the Civil Service Estimates 
for the Convict Service in Great Britain and Ireland during the last 
ten years; whilst it is proposed that a concluding letter shall contain 
such practical remarks which some consideration of the foregoing statis- 
tics seem to suggest. 

One of the items in the cost of crime for England and Wales, is the 
expense incurred by the county and borough gaols. ‘The following pre- 
sents at a glance a statement of the ordinary cost of the county prisons 
for the last ten years :— 


re ee . £433,701 | ee ciesded £508,964 
Dc naskiieoedteke “ie | == ereree ‘ 513,613 
RE eee 428,836  ' ee ‘ 515,917 
_ ae iiaeneen 435,162 Drkines+48 whens 447,004 
eee ecce 450,416 Peiesses cenessacae £41,190 


These returns are furnished Ly Mr. Redgrave. They prove that al- 
though in the expenditure of the county gaols there has been a slight and 
gradual decrease for the last two years, yet that from 1950 to 1856 there 
was an equally gradual, and a more decided advance ; and that the di- 
minution observed in 1857 and 1858 is not a decrease from an average 
expenditure, but a slight decline from a very greatly augmented outlay. 
In fact, we are almost in the same pgsition in which we found ourselves 
ten years ago—but not so advantageously placed—and we are positively 
spending more, by sums varying from 32,0002, downwards, than at any 
period from 1849 to 1853. ‘The question, then, with regard to the bo- 
rough prisons, stands thus :—QOur present rate of outlay approximates 
to that of 1849; it largely exceeds the returns for the years 1850-52; 
it falls short of those for 1853-56; and it is nearly equal to that for 1857. 

The only other two items which may be calculated for England and 





Wales, apart from the returns for Ireland and Scotland, are the cost of 


criminal lunatics, and the charge for reformatorics. The charge in 1858 
for criminal lunatics does not scem to require further notice than the 
statement of the fact that it amounted to upwards of 22,000. The na- 
tional outlay upon reformatories is an expense which, the sooner it is 
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THE PAPACY.* 

Tue Papal power in its relations to European civilization is the 
subject of the sixth volume of M. Laurent’s Histoire du Droit 
des Gens, &c. The topie, however philosophically treated, is one 
of close and concrete interest. To understand the present we 
must consult the past. How far are we influenced by the spirit 
of antiquity ? How far are the old pretensions of the Papacy 
still asserted? Does Pius IX. oppose or favour the popular de- 
velopments ? M, Laurent argues responsively, that the genius of 
an elder day yet survives ; that the spiritual sovereign of Chris- 
tendom arrogates to himself the old ecclesiastical functions; that 
the present occupant of St. Peter’s chair resists the State authori- 
ties whenever he conceives their enactments inimical to the welfare 
of the Church. Nor does he think Pius IX. logically wrong in 
declaring, as he did on the 22d June 1855, the anti-Papal or 
anti-religious legislation of Sardinia null and void, or in main- 
taining, asin the case of the Archbishop of Turin, that the civil 
laws cannot prejudice those of the Church, In these and all 
similar instances of contumacy he pronounces the Pope logically 
right. ‘The Pope does the Pope’s function, in part at least. His 
error is that he does not go far enough. ‘To be consistent he 
ought to claim absolute power, temporal as well as spiritual. 
This, of course, is not M. Laurent’s ultimate conviction. 
His ultimate conviction is that the Papacy has outlived the 
purpose of its institution, Once it had a destination—to 
moralize barbarian Europe, to oppose the establishment of a 
universal German empire, and thus to permit the free growth 
of distinct nationalities. Now its mission is fulfilled; and, 
so far from aiding the development of humanity, the Papacy 
directly obstructs it. The Pope is not for but against the 
people; against national individuality, and national self-govern- 
ment. Secular society will not tolerate the political and intel- 
lectual tyranny of Rome; the concentration of ecclesiastical and 
Papai power will create a formidable reaction against the Church 
and even against Christianity. The issue of the struggle cannot 
be doubted. The D’apacy will fall. 

Though such is M. Laurent’s antagonistic attitude towards 
the Holy See, we shall find him an appreciating and even culo- 
His work, in fact, is a 


tained reflection. In it he endeavours to estimate the unity of 


| the Middle Ages, the mission of the Papal power, and its relation 


to the empire. He describes the aims and achievements of 
Gregory VII. and Innocent III., and pourtrays the contest be- 
tween that splendid successor of the magnificent Hildebrand and 
Frederic, the greatest temporal sovereign of the mediwval period. 
The dissolution of the unity of the Middle Ages, through the 
growing social and mental emancipation, with the attempts ofthe 
church to meet the converging hostility of individuals oul nations, 
forms the concluding portion of this volume. 

We have not discovered in any part of the work a systematic 
statement of our author’s philosophical views. A collation of 
passages, however, enables us to give a proximately, if not pre- 
cisely correct, presentment of them, and thus to make his histori- 
cal propositions sufficiently intelligible. The realization of peace 
and harmony is the leading want and aspiration of human nature. 
The craving for unity is instinetive and irresistible. Empire 
founded on conquest appears to satisfy this want. Henee the idea 
of a universal monarchy, as represented by Rome, or its mediwval 
successor, or Christian cosmopolitanism, or the Papal sovereignty, 
has always been cclebrated by thinkers and poets, This tendency 
of our nature to“ unity and universality has been almost effaced 
in modern civilization, from the enormous development of its 
complementary or opposing element, the tendency to liberty or 
individuality. This conception of individual freedom is the pre- 


| dominant thought of our age; but it does not and cannot replace 


increased and the larger is the augmentation, the more quickly and the | 


more surely will the aggregate cost of crime eventually be diminished. 
Mr. Redgrave calculates them at 31,0007, Last year the cost was 
45,0002. The estimates for the present year raise the sum to 50,0007, ; 
and this last amount does not include 40002., the first year’s vote for Ire- 
land. 

Hence, in conclusion—to recapitulate shortly the results at present cb- 
tained—it appears that on the estimates (in round numbers) 


For the police force there has been an increase of.... £180,000 
For the cost of prosecution ................-0- 54,000 
TIN ona. v'd dos vce oc ctceeartesneeeen 14,000 

Total. £248,000 


in a single year; and that the estimates for the borough prisons arc sta- 
tionary when compared with the expenditure ten years ago. 

The following letter will give details of the increase of 200,000/, 
which is observable upon the estimates voted by the House of Commons 
for convict services at home and in the Colonies for the year 1858, when 
compared with those for 1849. 

. INQUIRER, 
[ Zo be continued.) 


! 
| 
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' function is mainly negative. 


the conception ofempire. The fact is, a new idea is in process of 
development ; an idea which will conciliate all the exigencies of 
our nature, which will establish harmony without absorbing in- 
dividuality, and will respect national idiosyncracies without for- 
getting that nations are members of one great whole. This is the 
modern ideal, to which it is our duty and privilege eternally to 
approximate, but which we can never completely realize, because 
the laws of humanity forbid us to hope for an absolute perfection. 
Such is the primary conception of M. Laurent. 

A secondary notion is that of political or social polarity ; or, 
roughly and familiarly, “ progress by antagonism.”’ The great 
forces of society have hitherto been in a state of conflict. Lach 
social power has its own aim, and seeks to conquer it even to the 
extrusion of every other power ; often, however, being justified, 
by the circumstances of the time, in asserting its exclusive pre- 
tensions; and eventually approving itself by its actual though 
partial accomplishment of the highest work of the human race. 
Sometimes two great social forces are pitted against each other, 
where the predominance of either would ,be fatal to the interests 
of mankind; each representing a portion of what is right or ex- 
pedient but neither representing the whole. Sometimes their 
Imperfectly symbolizing a common 
* Riudes sur UHistoire de UHumanité ; La Papauté et Empire. Par F. Lau- 
rent, Professeur de I’ Université de Gand, et 

La Rome des Papes ; son Origine, ses Phases successives, ses Maurs intimes, 
son Gouvernement, son System Administratif. Par un Ancien Membre de la Con- 
stituante Romaine. Traduction de l’ouvrage Italien inedit, Premier volume, 
Published by John Chapman. 
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truth, they mutually check each other. Thus the Papacy pre- 
vented the material tyranny of the universal monarchy to which 
the German emperors aspired ; and imperial opposition to Papal 
claims prohibited the growth of an intellectual despotism. 

In his application of these principles of historical criticisms 
M. Laurent carries us back to the Roman empire. The fact 
which so powerfully impressed the barbarians was the magnifi- 
cent unity of that incorporation. It afforded them an ideal 
which they strove to realize. ‘To this Pagan conception was 
pommet f that of Christianity. Christianity ennobled it, but 
it could not remove all traces of its origin. ‘The empire remained 
an empire of soldiership and conquest. Remitted to Charle- 
magne, it fell to pieces on his death, Under the name of the 
German empire, it was reconstituted by Otho. Subsequently it 
combated the ambition of the Pope, — the establishment 
of a Catholic theocracy, the worst of universal monarchies, and 
even favoured natural culture and the progress of the race. The 
Emperors of the Middle Ages were the heroes of humanity. On 
the other hand, the spiritual and temporal domination of the 
Church and its organ the Papacy was a providential event. Chris- 
tianity was an educative instrument intended to elevate and 
moralize the Germanic populations. In an age of brutal force 
the Church was the asylum of intellect. The barbarity of society 
justified the usurpations of the Papacy. The great Popes, the 
Gregories and the lencuein, were also the heroes of humanity. 

Their reign however, like that of the Emperors, was provisional. 
And now manis no longer a minor. Nations have attained their 
majority, and the power which has 00% from papal to royal 
hands, will ultimately pass from the hands of kings to the hands 
of nations. “— 

M. Laurent anticipates objection. Is it not a self-stultification 
to applaud the Papacy in the eleventh, to condemn it in the nine- 
teenth century ? He answers that, in this philosophic apprecia- 
tion there is neither fatalism or contradiction. At least the con- 
tradiction is not in the historian but in the facts. The facts 
are the consequences of human liberty; and the results of man’s 
free agency necessarily bear the marks of his inherent imperfee- 
tion. Institutions are the inevitable products of a given social 
state. To perpetuate what is suitable to one era, is to convert a 
furtherance into an obstruction. 

The Roman Empire was a frightful phasis in the life of hu- 
manity. Yet the fathers of the church celebrated it. Applauding 
its triumph, moreover, they applauded its fall. Still there is no 
contradiction. Asa gigantic essay at universal empire, it deserves 
reprobation : and from this point of view the barbarians were the 
saviours of the human race. But as the sole possible expedient 
for terminating the anarchy of the republic and arresting the dis- 
solution of the ancient world, it is entitled to the respect of the 
politician. The unity of the Roman empire saved Christianity, 
and facilitated its diffusion. ‘The same reasoning applies to the 
Papacy. 
modern civilization. 
the eleventh century. 

ower, and preserved them. 
oth necessary and legitimate. 
was provisional, its value purely temporary. 


Both were threatened with extinction in 
Gregory VII. concentrated ecclesiastical 
‘hus the Pontifical monarchy was 
On the other hand, its necessity 
Perpetuated it 


would have been more fatal to mankind than the Roman empire. | 


In fact, it did compromise both national independence and indi- 
vidual freedom. Hence a reaction, first imperial, then national, 


against the Papacy, followed by heresy or intellectual reaction, | 


which was in its turn succeeded by an intestine resistance to the 
extravagant pretensions of papal power. Rapidly recapitulating, 
M. Laurent maintains that Pagan Rome prepared the ground for 
Christianity, while Christian Rome propagated and consolidated 
it among the German populations. The function of each was alike 
temporary; and with its fulfilment each loses the right to exist. 
The Papacy of the Middle Ages was a genuine a power, 
based on the moral and intellectual superiority of the Church over 
feudal society. Very ditferent was that of the fifteenth century. 
The clergy, then, had become at once ignorant and corrupt, and 
thus practically pronounced its own deposition. More enlightened 
and more moral, lay society is quite capable of directing its own 
destinies, Decrease of ecclesiastical and increase of civil sove- 
reignty, is the law of the approaching epoch. 

Such is a brief exposition of M. Laurent’s historical conclusions. 
We regret that we have not been able to give a minute analysis 
of this profound and interesting work ; the copious illustration 
and elaborate estimate of the great historical epoch which he 
delineates, requiring more time and space than we can well af- 
ford for their adequate presentment. 

Still more fugitive must be our notice of a somewhat distantly 
related book, though on a cognate if not identical subject. In 
the Rome of the Popes, of which one volume lies on our table, its 
origin, successive phases, morals, manners, government, and ad- 
ministrative system, are passed in review. The work purports to 
be written by an ex-member of the Roman Constituent Assembly, 
now a proscript and exile. Regarding the publication of his 
book as a sacred duty, he believes himself both by position and 
character specially qualified for his task. The Roman States he 
describes as the property of an ecclesiastical family, whose head is 
the Pope. That Pope, moreover, is a king; and ecclesiastics are 
his ministers. In their view the Law of the Church overrules 
that of the State, and ought to be recognized as superior to the 
latter by every existing Government. All the civil institutions of 
Rome are subjected to ecclesiastical domination. The only hope 
for Rome, Italy and mankind, continues our author, lies in their 


The religion of Jesus has served as the instrument of 


emancipation from the papal yoke; and the sole chance of effect- 
ing this emancipation les in the destruction of the Papacy. The 
Pope once removed from Rome, and deprived of his temporal 
power, the desired unity would be spontanzously evolved. Thus, 
what today is a vital and passionate question, would be trans- 
formed tomorrow into a subject for philosophical or possibly even 
archeological discussion. 

We have said enough to indicate the author’s general point of 
view. The work of dissection can searcely be a pleasant one ; and 
the anatomy of moral corruption, the history of the rice of a 
moribund ecclesiasticism, is, as the historian would himself 
allow, at least as nauseating as edifying. Those, however, whom 
pleasure or business may incline to a closer scrutiny, will find in 
this volume a fund of information on the Roman and Provincial 
clergy, bishops and vicars, the ancient and modern religious 
Orders, the central ecclesiastical Government, and the sacred 
congregations of Cardinals. Miracles, beatification, the Devil’s 
advocate, and the ‘ Index expurgatorius,” are among the topies 
which are discussed in the pages of this long indictment against 
the Rome of the Popes. 


MR. RUSSELL’S INDIAN DIARY.* 
WE have already intimated that the narrative which Mr. Russell 
has just published of his Indian mission is not a reproduction of 
his tamous letters in the Zimes ; but it may not be superfluous to 
repeat that statement, for false suppositions are of all ill weeds the 
hardest to eradicate. The military operations at which Mr, Rus- 
= . 
sell was present are here described with all the well-known 
vividness of his pen, but the greater portion of the two volumes 
consists of entirely new matter. Much is told which the writer 
was bound to regard as secret history at the time when it became 
known to him; scenes aud incidents are related which multiply 
our points of view, and clear up our dim conceptions of the whole 
of the great struggle by the bright glimpses they give of its ele- 
mentary forces ; and we are foreed to open our eyes wide to the 
| condition of India by the pregnant facts which are set before us. 
| Mr. Russell modestly apologizes for the frequent use of the first 
| personal pronoun imposed upon him by the form of his narrative, 
| but the suppression of that little word “I” wonld have robbed 
his book of half its charms and more than half its value. Besides 
| his many known friends, Mr. Russell has thousands of others who 
have not seen his face, and all of them will like best to hear the 
tale of his personal adventures told with the frankness with 
which friend speaks to friend, or with which a man records in his 
diary the impressions made upon him by passing events. We 
have heard u great deal about India from men whe have long 
lived there, who have taken part in its administration, and who 
have claimed for themselves and their class a monopoly of all 
sound knowledge of the subject, and all capacity to discern its 
existing phenomena and forecast its future phases ; but our faith 
in these oracles has been severely shaken, for we have seen them 
convicted of the most lamentable self-delusions. Now there has 
gone out from among us to explore India one who “neither had 
any prejudices to overcome nor theories to support,” one who had 
no other guide than his own perceptions, in the keenness and ac- 
euracy of which his countrymen justly place very great reliance ; 
and nothing is more likely than that such a man should discover 
facts of the highest importance in relation to our rule in India, 
which had been unnoticed by old residents in the country, or 
which had remained for them barren of all instruction. Many 
such facts has Mr. Russell detected, and they are the more to be 
prized for the direct testimony he bears to their authenticity. A 
| single paragraph, in which he tells us what he saw with his own 
keen eyes, and what were the reflections it suggested to him, may 
do more than heaps of blue books, leading articles, and quarterly 
reviews to enlighten us on the subject of Indian policy. We will 
| illustrate these remarks with an apologue, which we find ready 
to our hands, where our author describes his first landing at 
| Caleutta. 

*** And about the dead Hindoos in the river?’ said I to my friend, as we 
were going off in our boat towards the ghaut, a landing place in a strong 
muddy tideway, gurgling through cables and hawsers of many ships. ‘ The 
dead Hindoos in the river? Ideclare to you,’ quoth he, with much gravity, 
‘it’s all stuff. I have been for years im Calcutta, and never saw half-a- 
dozen in my —’ ‘Whew!’ interrupted I, ‘what a dreadful smell! God 
bless me! Look at that thing!’ And down with the smiling tide came 
towards us, bloated, face downwards, with arms outstretched, a human 
body, bleached white where it was exposed to the air, and serving at once as 
a banquet and a perch to half-a-dozen crows and buzzards. Our rowers 
lazily lifted their oars to let ‘it’ float past, without a word. As we neared 
the landing-place we saw two more, dreadfully decomposed, churned about 
inan eddy. My friend was disconcerted a little. See how oddly the laws 
of evidence and observation often run. Had I come ashore at a few minutes 
earlier or later, I might have said ‘the gentlemen who accompanied me, and 
who has lived for a long time at Calcutta, assured me he had never seen half- 
a-dozen bodies in the Hooghly in ten years’ time; and I am bound to say 
that I saw none in my voyage up the river,’ ”’ 

It was during a drive on the crowded Course, the Rotten Row 
of Caleutta, that Mr. Russell caught his first glimpse of the rela- 
tions between the English and the Native races, and the sight 
was not very satisfactory or assuring. ‘There was in the bearing 
of the former towards the latter 

‘* Such insult offered as the arrogance of the most offensive aristocracy— 
that of complexion—can invent to these who by no means admit themselves 
to be the plebeians of the race... . . It is striking, for the first time at all 
events,—but I suppose the impression soon dies away,—to see the metaphy- 
sical Mahratta ditch which separates the white people, not only from the Na- 
By William Howard Russell, LL.D., 
In two volumes. Pub- 





* My Diary in India, in the year 1858-9. 
Special Correspondent of the Zimes, With Illustrations. 
lished by Routledge and Co, 
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tives, but from the Eurasians. They drive and ride in the same throng, appa- 
rently quite unconscious of each other’s presence. . . . . The high-capped 
Parsees, who are driving about in handsome carriages, are on better terms 
with the Europeans, as far as the interchange of salutations goes; but the 
general effect of one’s impressions, derived from a drive on the Calcutta 
Course is, that not my is there no rapprochement between the Indian and 
the Englishman, but that there is an actual barrier which neither desires to 
cross.” 

This impression was deepened by all Mr. Russell’s subsequent 
experience in India. On the road he found that the bungalows 
built by Government for the use of travellers, though in theory 
open to all, are in practice and reality reserved almost exclusively 
for Europeans. The camp he perceived to be full of significant, 
if small, indications of a mocking and unsympathizing spirit, 
which, no doubt, the Native reciprocates :— 

“ Next to my griffinish wonder at the want of white faces, has been my 
regret to perceive the utter absence of any friendly relations between the 
white and the black faces when they are together. Here comes a trooper 
—a tall fine old fellow, with face as fair as that of many a sunburnt soldier 
from England—he carries a despatch for the Lord Sahib—he has ridden 
with it fifty miles through a country full of rebels. The old Sikh asks for 
the tent of the Chief; he dismounts, sticks his lance ia the ground, fastens 
his panting horse to it, and stalks in his long leather boots—his heels, 
perhaps, stuck up in a crease of the leather six inches above the sole— 
through the camp. It is ten to one if a soul notices him, and if he goes to a 
wrong tent he is saluted with an adjuration, and a request to go to a place 
fur beyond the limits of the camp, by the angry young gentleman who has 
been disturbed in his ‘ Pendennis,’ or in the contemplation of a fine ‘ ash.’ 
The old soldier will follow his own sahib to the last; but for strange sahibs 
he has not much regard, and he thinks it’s their nature to be rough and 
rude, and so he shuffles forth on his cruise, looking hopelessly about for the 
dera, till some kind mortal compassionates his distress. What is the old 
trooper’s revenge? Why, he sticks in our service, saving up money and re- 
mitting it to his family—retires on his pension, and then, when his last hour 
is near, his last act is to try and get his name ‘scratched,’ so that he may 
not de in the service of the stranger.” 

“There is no such enemy toa black skin,” says Mr. Russell, 
‘© as your Anglo-Saxon, who has done so much for liberty ;” and 
at Simla he was impressed with a conviction that ‘ there is cer- 
tainly a change wrought in the character of many English people 
by their residence in India.” For instance— 

“The Judges of the Courts tell me they are much troubled by the pseudo- 
aristocratic prejudices of all classes of Europeans against paying their bills 
till they are forced into court. ‘Today an oflicer was summoned by his ser- 
vant for wages due; and, as he had dismissed the man without payment, 
he was ordered to attend and give evidence in his defence. Instead of doing 
so, he wrote to the Judge to say he hoped he would not be required to ap- 
pear, as, in fact, the man had Lroken things of more value than the amount 
of his wages, adding—this, mind, to the Judge of the Court !—he would take 
good care to put it out of the fellow’s way to summons him again, as he had 
* no notion of putting up with such conduct on the part of a dog of a Native !’ 
Imagine how such a man would treat those who were placed under his com- 
mand, or were subject to his jurisdiction, if he became, as very probably he 
will be, invested with magisterial functions.” 

Here is a scene which occurred at the breakfast-table of Lord 
William Hay, Deputy Commissioner of the Hill States :— 

“ June 16th, Wednesday.—I did not keep my resolution to lie in bed all 
day, but got up to breakfast. Poor Hodson’s crderly came in with a mes- 
sage to Lord William Hay early in the morning. He is a tall, bright-eyed, 
white-toothed, slender Sikh, of a good expression of face, whose attachment 
to his master has now been transferred to his unhappy widow, who resides 
here with her son, Licutenant Mitford. This brave fellow received his 
master in his arms as he fell mortally wounded, and carried him away from 
under fire. His gallantry, proved in many a fight, has not yet been re- 
warded as it should be, and the sowar lives in hope, which I trust will one 
day be justified. Our breakfast would have afforded Lance a fine subject— 
splendid peaches, fine plums, green-gages, and grapes—the plumage of hill- 
pheasants and sheen of arms in the background. I was rather amused at 
one of Hay’s cases this morning. An officer entered and sat down at table. 
After compliment, as the Natives say :— 

Briton (loquitur)—“1 say, Lord William, I want to ask your advice. 
Can I lick a fellow for serving me with a summons—a writ, you know ?’ 

Lord William—* ‘No, If youlicka man you must take the consequences, 
Do you owe the money >?’ 

Briton—“ Why, yes; but the d—— d nigger came up and annoyed 
me, and I want to give him a hiding. It’s too bad that gentlemen should 
be insulted in this way by those confounded impudent rascals about the 
courts.’ 

Lord William—“ Well; but you know those men must do their duty, 
and they must be protected in the discharge of it. As you have asked me, I 
must beg of you not to think of such a thing, or my assistant will have to 
notice the case,’ 

Briton—* * The whole country’s going to the d 1! How can you ex- 
pect gentlemen to come here to be insulted by those bazaar blackguards and 
those confounded summon-servers? I'll lick—’’ &e., &e., Ke. PEvit.] 

Now we have had clear warning that our rule in India can never 
be safe while the present anti-social relations subsist between the 
governing and the subject races. The danger lies not alone in 
the secret enmity to which the latter are provoked, but in the ex~ 
treme ignorance of the real feelings and of the inner social life of 
the people to which the English in India are condemned by their 
own faults. This ignorance has existed in its full intensity side 
by side with the boasted experience of all but a very few of the 
highest minds among the administrators of India, and what it 
has already produced it will produce again unless it be abated. 
It may be that all moral confidence in the natives is destroyed, 
but in practice they must be largely trusted again, and trusted 
blindly so long as they are protected against scrutiny by the 
opaque barrier which the prejudices of Englishmen have raised 
up for their own stultification. We all know how the officers of 
many Sepoy regiments remained to the very moment of their mur- 
der incredulous of any possible treachery on the part of their 
men ; yet warnings had not been wanting. Sir Thomas Monro 
had foretold, and Sir Charles Napier had long afterwards re- 
peated the prediction, that when nothing else was left for us to 
conquer in India, we should haye to conquer our own native 
army. 
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** Sir Colin and Mansfield declare they always had the same opinion of 
the Sepoys that they have now. ‘God forgive me, it was the only time I 
ever Wi a lent myself to an untruth in my life, when I expressed myself 
satisfied with their conduct.’ Why did our officers lend themselves to such 
deceit? It is a long answer to an embarrassing question. It was ‘ the 
mode ’;—more than that, an officer would be persecuted, hunted down, and 
ruined, who dared to tell the truth. I am assured, in the old days, a Queen’s 
officer who ventured to express an opinion, that the discipline of a Sepoy 
regiment was not perfect, would be insulted till he was forced to fight, and 
then had a host of enemies ready to put him under the sod with a bullet, or 
to stab him with their pens in the Indian press, which was quite dependent 
on the services, with a few exceptions, of volunteer writers and corre- 
spondents,”’ 

Anglo-Indians have learned to their cost that the native races 
are not to be propitiated by any amount of wilful blindness to 
their disaffection, and now perhaps our countrymen may begin to 
comprehend the necessity of devising some more practical means 
for their own security in the midst of millions whom it will be 
impossible to hold in subjection by force alone. Perhaps they 
may come at last to think with Mr. Russell that “ the Anglo- 
Saxon and his congeners in India must either abate their strong 
natural feelings against the coloured race, restrain the expression 
of their antipathies, or look forward to the day, not far distant, 
when the ~ seed of their passions will render the Government 
of India too costly a luxury for the English people.” 





MORE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES.* 

ALREADY we have had four thick volumes of Supplemental De- 
spatches dug from the paper storehouse of Arthur Duke of Welling- 
ton, and here is a fifth as big as its four big brothers. Moreover, we 
are to have additional volumes of equal bigness, coming down to 
the year 1815, and finally ending in a magnificent tailpiece, to be 
composed of Maps and Plans. So that, in the end, the Supple- 
mental will transcend the Original publication in bulk, if not in 
value, and much will see the light which will modify, or complete, 
the views of the historian, and help to make out in the minutest 
detail that best Life of Wellington which is to be found in these 
monumental despatches. But so true it is that specimen excerpts 
of the works of really great men serve as indices to the whole of 
their character, that it seems impossible to publish anything which 
does not confirm the estimate of Wellington formed by the public 
after a perusal and reperusal of Gurwood’s Selection. Every fresh 
page of evidence wonderfully harmonises with what had gone be- 
fore. As in a masterpiece of architecture, if we examine the mi- 
nute details, we find they help to heighten the general effect, and 
are consistent with the main design; so the more closely we ana- 
lyse the character of Wellington by the light of his written words, 
the more do we find its bold outiions and majestic proportions 
enhanced by the small and trivial details that fill up and complete 
the whole. 

Such is the effect produced on the mind by a perusal of theso 
new despatches which the present Duke has drawn out from his 
father’s chests of papers. Tike those which preceded them, they 
exemplify the great principles of his life—to perform with scru- 
»ulous exactness the whole of the duties of any position in which 
* might be placed, and to perform them as a servant of the King’s 
Government. Not ‘‘ what ought to be, what I should like to be, 
but what are my duties?” is clearly the question he would have 
asked himself, had not his instinct anticipated the solution, 
‘“* How can I best carry out the objects of those who entrusted me 
with power?” he would have said had he propounded questions 
to himself. That a man of this stamp is not a man of the highest 
character we are ready to admit; but he who accepts a subordi- 
nate position, while he should hold himself ready to give advice, 
while he may warn his superiors of the danger of their policy, or 
point out the inadequacy of the means put in motion to obtain an 
end, while he is bound to give information, should yet, so long as 
he holds a subordinate position, not only obey the behests of his 
superiors, but obey them with all his heart and might. Welling- 
ton did so in every situation he filled; and, granting that a man 
has the golden key of a do so is the cer- 
tain way to fame and power. But in this special case we are 
considering, fame and power were not the ends sought. The end 
sought was the doing of duty. Reward, distinction, reputation, 
power, these were results of Wellington’s career, but the result 
most satisfactory to his mind was that he did what he desired to 
do—his duty. Had he been a carpenter or a shoeblack, he would 
have turned out the most complete workmanship and the most 
brilliantiy shining boots. In our generation, Wellington stands 
out preéminently as the Man of Duty, 

Whether he always formed the highest and purest idea of his 
duty is another question, There are, indeed, but few who may 
read this volume of his civil correspondence on Irish affairs who 
will arrive at the conclusion that he did. Few will insist that it 
is part of any man’s duty to carry out a colossal system of electoral 
corruption, or to bolster up governments ‘y —— adherents 
right and left. Yet this is what Arthur We _— did during his 
term of office as Irish Secretary. It is impossible not to regret 
that so fine an instrument should have been put to so low a use ; 
it is impossible not to regard this as the worst period of Welling- 
ton’s life. But, before we utter a verdict of wholesale condemna- 
tion, we must remember that the system of corruption he admin- 
istered he found in existence ; that he was brought up in the good 
old Tory belief which held the system of corruption to be an in- 
dispensable element of Government; and thatit is most probable, 
considering the political atmosphere in which he lived, that he ac- 

* Civil Correspondence and Memoranda of Field-Marshal Arthur Duke mf 
hom K.G. Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wellington, K.G, Publish 
by Murray. 
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cepted the Tory creed in good faith and without question. In 
support of this view take the following extract from a letter to 
Lord Hawkesbury, written on the 18th of May 1807, one little 
month after his landing in Ireland. He remarks that Lord Lei- 
trim has no chance of ‘being chosen a representative peer, and he 
continues thus— 

**But we have a very difficult game to play in this country; and you 
must not be surprised if we should lose some of our elections, Notwith- 
standing that the objects to be attained by it are as numerous as ever, the 
patronage of the local government in Ireland has been very much di- 
minished since the Union, and indeed I may say that at present it ope- 
rates against the government in every instance. We have nothing to 
say to the army, the ordnance, the commissariat, the medical department, 
the barrack department, and the comptroller of the army accounts; and the 
officers of the revenue, who by law ought not to interfere in elections, are 
against us in almost every instance. f intend, when I return to England, 
to bring under your consideration the state of this government in respect to 
its influence in the country; and you will see the necessity of adopting 
some measures to prevent the influence of all the departments which I have 
above mentioned from being exercised against our friends.”’ 

Here we have the theory that “ our friends ”—that is the King’s 
fricnds—were to be sustained in power by the influence of the de- 
partments, in addition to the em seta of corrupt means to buy 
off powerful malcontents and self-seekers. The King’s Govern- 
ment must be carried on. Half the opposition displayed is only 
an advertisement to the Government of the value of the opponent. 
Corruption is not a good thing in itself, but it is the only mode of 
winuing corrupt men over to the right side. Wellesley would 
have scorned a bribe had any one dared to offer it, but unhappily 
he was brought up in a school over-willing to bribe those who 
were but too ready to receive bribes. Those who read these Irish 
despatches must bear in mind the fact that, in the main, it is the 
system, not the man which deserves condemnation. 

We leave to the reader the task of fishing out for himself the 
details of the system of government practised by the Tories in 
Treland fifty years ago. They abound in this volume. We find 
them in its earliest and they glare out upon its latest pages. 
They sickened the soul of a Cornwallis ten years before ; and al- 
though he performed the part allotted to him with his wonted 
energy, thoroughness, and sagacity, we cannot imagine that his 
part was congenial to the soul of a Wellesley. The story is stale 
and old. But loathsome as it is, we must remember that we 
have just been witnesses of a corruption quite as loathsome in 
Gloucester and Wakefield. 

The best parts of this volume are those which treat of the 
higher branches of politics and of military science. We have 
elaborate dissertations on the Roman Catholic question ; on Tithes, 
so fruitful in evils; on Irish Education, as troublesome then as 
now, and from similar causes; on Maynooth; on a host of minor 
questions, and some admirable papers on the defence of Ireland 
rom a then anticipated French invasion. The keen insight and 
good sense of Wellesley are conspicuously displayed in these 
papers. How characteristic is the following passage taken from 
a letter to the then Lord Chancellor, apropos of a letter by Lord 
Redesdale :— 

‘The misfortune of Ireland is, that the existing evils are so great and so 
obvious that everybody sees them; and it is easy to find out how things 
ought to be by adverting to England. The difficulty is to bring them from 
the state in which they are in this country to that in which they are in 
England, and I have not yet seen any practical solution for this difticulty. 

**T am convinced that all sudden and hurried reforms fail, and I think I 
could prove, by adverting to the history of the last twenty years in this 
country, that they have invariably ended by making matters worse than 
they were. This is, however, no reason for not making a beginning to re- 
form abuses, and I hope that we have not only made a beginning in that 
good work, but some effectual progress in every department of the State. 


“T wish that I could agree in opinion with Lord Redesdale, and could | 


think that the law was better obeyed in Ireland than it was before the Union 
and the Rebellion. I long for the period wien I shall be able to say that 
any one law is carried inte execution strictly and is obeyed in Ireland; and 
when I shall witness that period, I shall believe that we can carry into exe- 
eution in Ireland the system of the British constitution as it ought to be 
carried into execution without the aid of general officers and bayonets.” 
Could there be better testimony to the existence of the grossest 
abuses than the closing sentence of this extract’ Well might he 
say ina paper on the defences of Ireland—‘‘I lay it down as 
decided that Ireland, in a view to military operations, must be 
considered an enemy’s country.” The whole of his plans for its 
defence were based upon that estimate; and Lord Castlereagh, in 
urging their execution, especially so far as related to fortifications, 
laid as much stress on the political as he did on the military 
grounds. We recommend all these military memoranda to the 
careful attention of military students, for if they are not ap- 
plicable to Ireland now, the principles on which they rest remain 
good for all time. In one of these able memoranda occurs a pas- 
age pertinent to the present moment. It relates to volunteer 


“T think,” he says, ‘that both in England and Iveland we have at- 
tempted too much in teaching parade discipline to yeomanry and volunteers. 
In the event of operations in these countries we shoul, be greatly in want of 
light troops, particularly infantry of the description bf these troops. The 
ange discipline which they receive in large bodies would be entirely use- 
ess, nay, would embarras them when they would b¢ called upon to act as 
light troops; and I would, therefore, leave them as they are, in detached 
companies of various strength throughout the country.” ~ 

This touches the moot point how far our modern volunters 
should be organized in strong battalions, and to what extent 
should they be drilled on the regular model. The inconvenience 
of small bodies, separately drilled, would be enormous. Besides, 
it is hardly likely that the nominal strength and the real strength 
even of a ae wos correspond. The medium would seem 
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which, while it makes the most of the qualities of every man as 
an independent self-relying fighter, teaches him to act in concert 
with others. 

Our notice of this volume is necessarily inadequate, but we 
shall be satisfied if we have induced our readers to study a chapter 
in the early life of Wellington, showing how he carried into the 
administration of a detestable system of government those high 
practical qualities which he developed with so much effect in after 
years on the larger field of the Peninsula. In fact, few men in 
our day have equalled Wellington as a Man of Business ; and we 
cannot call to mind any one who has surpassed him. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Respectable mediocrity is the general character of the new number of 
the Quantrerty Review. Most of its articles are compilations fairly 
executed, but distinguished neither for novelty of matter nor for any 
peculiar excellence of style or treatment. That one of them which best 
sustains what we are afraid we must call the declining literary reputation 
of the Quarterly is the paper on the Roman Wall in Northumberland. 
The article on-** Reform Schemes” closely and temperately examines all 
those which have been submitted to Parliament, or have been suggested 
by Parliamentary leaders. It expresses a strong sense of the danger of 
leaving the subject of reform “still dangling in the air,” and echoes the 
assurance given by Lord Derby, that he and his followers will not make 
it the pretext of a fight for office. What the reviewer especially depre- 
cates is that kind of change which leads to ulterior change. This he 
says is “ the very worst of all the courses which any prudent or thought- 
ful statesman will ever have recourse to. On that ground alone it is 
above all things important that we should now proceed in such a man- 
ner as will give us some chance of permanence and stability in our 
legislation on this subject. Arbitrary lines—and occupation-valucs, ir- 
respective altogether of social obligations—the extension of the suffrage 
for the purpose of increasing the electoral roll, without regard to those 
local considerations which ought to accompany the right to exercise it— 
the disfranchisement of boroughs merely because they happen to be 
small—and the distribution of seats, consequent on that disfranchisement, 
in proportion to numbers or according to any rules of arithmetical com- 
putation—these are changes which cannot be deprecated in terms too 
strong, since they are sure to be uncertain, unstable, and insecure. In 
addition to the evils already pointed out, they must bring with them this 
one above all, that they cannot offer a firm foundation upon which the 
Government can permanently rest.” 

UNpDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED, by the author of “ Realities of Paris 
Life” wants the one small merit which belonged to the latter, that of 
containing some novel information in the midst of much trash, but equals 
it in the virulence of its sectarian spirit. The ultimate end, too, for 
which it has been written is the same, to show, namely, that virtue and 
piety can never flourish in England until she submits herself humbly to 
the teaching and guidance of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Captain Brabazon’s little book, entitled Sonprers AND THEIR Scrence, 
is a capital military essay, written in a perspicuous style. It traverses 
the whole field of war from the earliest times, and deserves the attention 
of all young military students. But we hope to make our readers better 
acquainted with its contents on a future occasion, 

Sir Richard Gardiner’s Constprrations on Nationat Derencr is an 


| emphatic plea, from an experienced old soldier, for a powerful force com- 


posed of Regular soldiers and Militia. Whatever we may think of his 
suggestions, his warnings at least should make a deep impression. 

In two volumes, containing upwards of twelve hundred pages, Henry 
Disdier has treated of the Concit1ation RationneLie pu Drorr Er pu 
Duvorr. The object of the author is apparently twofold: first, to sus- 
tain the argument in favour of the claims of the Reason, the infallibility 
of which has hitherto been denied only because it has been improperly 
identified with Mind (‘xtedligence) or with Sentiment; and secondly, to 
show the futility of Pantheism, Catholicism and Protestantism. Reason 


| is defined to be the power which man possesses of discovering the basis 





of the relations investigated, independently of the phenomena which dis- 
close them ; and, in its highest attainable perfection, represents the ac- 
cord of the human mind with the Divine intellect, or in other words the 
faculty of attaining Truth in its elements and under its diverse pheses. 
The book discusses the religious question in the freest manner. It has 
reached a second edition. In the first volume we observe an Introduc- 
tion; a Preface ; an Avant-Propos; and are startled with a Dedication, 
** A Dieu, comme au meilleur des Peres!” 

Dr. Vaughan, in Memortats or Harrow Sunpays, recalls the solema 
associations of fifteen years’ preceptorial or ministerial connection with 
Harrow School. The present selection contains twenty-cight scrmons, 
and is dedicated to those who during the period mentioned have been 
attendants in the school chapel. The discourses, while impressing us as 
strictly orthodox, are less theological than ethical. Controversial or 
esoteric they certainly are not; but rather expository and hortatory 
The matter is good ; the manner earnest ; the style unaffected and “ sim- 
plex munditiis.””. Perhaps an occasional expression, such as “ the inter- 
stices of the thunderstorm,” mars the plain beauty which is the charac- 
teristic of Dr. Vaughan’s writing, but this grandiloquence is rare. We 
may instance the sermon in which this phrase occurs as very impressive. 
The subject is Silence “ not the absence but the pause of speech.” Among 
the many excellent Discourses in this volume we would also recommend 
those entitled ‘ Levity;” ‘* Hindrances to Knowledge ;"’ “ Habits; ” 
and * Ambition” ; though we think this last errs a little in its preter- 
mission of the approbation of wise and gocd men, whether as an incen- 
tive or aim of virtuous conduct. 

In the preface to his Narrative or THE Mutinres ry Oupsz, Captain 
Hutchinson states that the work has been compiled with the concurrence 
of the Government of India, and by the direction of Mr. Montgomery, 
Chief Commissioner of Oude, with the object of affording to all who 
may have lost friends or relations in Oude the most accurate and com- 
ae information that the Local Government has been able to collect. 

uch a book ought not to have been published without either a table of 
contents or an index. ° 


Tur Mrxp or SHAKESPEARE AS ExutniTep IN ais Works is nota 


talions, and a system of Light Infantry drill, | dissertation, as the title might lead one to suppose, but a collection of 
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extracts, classified under more than five hundred heads, and comprising , same publishers promise “La Politique Libérale,” by M. Chas. de Ré- 
every independent passage to be found in the whole of the great dra- | musat; and “La Question Italienne,” by M. Léon de Gaillard. 
matist’s works; “every passage which could be disconnected from the | Among the large number of pamphlets relating to the Italian question 
machinery of the plots or thread of the context, and made to bear a | which continue to be published at Paris, there are two this weck (besides 
eneral character and universal application.” By this means the com- | M, Villemain’s) which are worth mentioning. These are “ Un Mot d’un 
piler has happily ace omplished his novel and excellent design, which was Laique sur la brochure le Pape et le Congrés,” by Count Desbossyas de 
to present a comparative view of Shakespeare 8 various comments on any | Richemont; and ‘‘ De la Papauté Temporelle et de la Nationalité Ita- 
one topic, and a comprehensive system of his philosophy and ethics, | lienne,” by M. Arnaud de l’Aridge, one of the present leaders of the Re- 
po ee wh ge ws of his pany and humour as could be included in publican party in France. 
accordance with the prescribed conditions. Mr. Morgan’s little book will | heli OS ~ . ‘ 7 i by Hachette, Paris, 
be prized for its suggestiveness by earnest students ‘of Shakespeare, and ce —t Projets de ne er ae + FA areca it 
its handiness for occasional reference will recommend it toa more nu- is said to be written by the Duke of Saint-Simon; at least the editor, 





merous class of readers. M. P. Mesnard, who discovered the M88. in the Bibliothdque Impériale, 
Encouraged by the rapid sale of his little work on “Criminal Law | attributes it, without hesitation, to that source. 

applicable to Commercial Transactions,” Mr. Sleigh has produced! A work containing much information relative to the industrial activity 

another law manual for popular use, entitled Prrsoxan Wrones anv ! of the North of France, has just appeared at Amiens, under the title 

Lroat Remeptes, “ J) Industrie dans le Département de I’Aisne et en particulier dans le 


A new Lire or Axravr Duke or Wetiinctox, by Mr. Yonge, is | Rayon de Saint-Quentin.” It is from the pen of M. Felix Ribeyre, 
dedicated by permission to the present bearer of that illustrious name, to | editor of the Journal de Satnt-Quentin 
whom the author acknowledges himself indebted for much accurate in- The ** Annuaire Général du Commerce,” the great statistical hand- 
formation which he could not obtain elsewhere. The work is in two | book and Post Office Directory for the whole of France, was issued on 
large octavo volumes, and appears to be carefully executed—if we may | the 20th instant, by Messrs. Didot-Bottin, Paris. The work contains 
judge from those portions of it which we have looked into. "| this year some additional information respecting the movements of trade 
in the South of France. 

Messrs. Hachette and Co. have published “ Etudes Littéraires et 

Samioclamret uke” fabled tr heaheae Morales sur Homére, Sctnes Tirées de I’ Iliade,”’ by M. Aug. Widal ; 
in Bits at DAE Mienet etine Aude of Miia ae, and Lethiclleux, Paris, has issued ‘ Rome ct Londres, by M. Margotti, 

a af Wellington, By Charles Duke | momber of the Chamber of Representatives of Turin. 


Yonge. In two volumes. . 
Undercurrents Overlooked. Wy the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” In two French papers state that the sale of M. Michelet’s famous book, 


Books. 
Narrative of the Mutinies in Oude. Compiled from Authentic Records, by 
Captain G, Hutchinson, Bengal Engineers, Military Secretary to the Chief 





volumes. | “ L’Amour” has since its publication amounted to more than 55,000 
te Life of Schleicrmacher, as unfolrter his Autobiography and Letters. | copies; and that of his last work, “ La Femme," issued only about a 
ransiated from the German by Frederica Rowan. In‘two volumes. With } month ago, to n arly 16,000. 


a Portrait. 
Soldier. ld their Sei . tai ral RR 
Hotaiers and their Science. By Captain Brabazon, R.A. 


Mr. Bome, a Dutch astronomer, has published at Rotterdam a 
pamphlet in which he announces that the great Comet of Charles the 





Political and Legislative Considerations on National D. fence : addressed to ! = “ P . 

the People of England. By General sir Robert Gardiner, G.C.B., Royal Ar- | Fifth, which was seen in 1558, will reappear in the month of August of 
Ba wcie a : the present year. 

rsona "04 ne t? Remedi ty W. Campbell Sleigh, Esq., Bar- | *3 H i li 4 1 

. vonee © Legal Ren - By W. Campbell gh, Esq., B A work of interest to antiquarians has been published by Heberle, 


vister-at-law. uv. ‘ 1 aria : ] 
On Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication: ov, Meoholic Stimulants in connexion | #ln, under the title, ‘The Pilgrimage of the Knight Arnold von Harf 
with the Nervons System, With a Syuoptical Table of Cases. By W. Mar- | through Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Ethiopia, &c., during the years 1496 
cet, M.D., F.R.S., Xe. ; to 1499.” 
~> viv al, in its Physical, Psyehical, and Religious Aspects. By W. M. Countess Hahn-Hahn, the once fashionable novelist of Germany, who 
vac Met eras } Mibited in Bi retired toa convent some years ago, has again produced a work of 
—<_<a_ °° wks. By the Reverend A. A. | fiction, entitled “ Queen Marie: a Tale of the Day. 
Gocthe’s “* Faust ” has just found a new translator in Herr Stephen 


Aspirations from the lane vr, the Spiritual Life, aiming to Peconcile Religi: 
' Jj uv es; tual l 3 wing to Fecoi ¢ igion, - r A “og: 
Literature, Science, Art, with Faith ond Tope, and Love and Immortality. | Nagy, who has published a Magyar version of it in Pesth. 


By Henry M‘Cormac, M.D. Signor Mazzini’s organ, Pensiero ed Azione, has ree ently changed its 
Rana : the Story of a Little Frog. By a Pricad of the Family. With lilustra- place of publication from London to Lugano. The paper is said to have 
Pets agg esi Mei tinin datas now a large circulation in Northern and Central Italy, rs 
Elfic in Sicily ti —e _ At Naples has just been published, by order of the reigning King, an 
Shi tania Miedieed ities ter Dites Dalene tide etenen “ Historical Account of the Life and the Acts of King Ferdinand IT. 

- sera a es ee SA Se See The work has been edited by the Advocat Durelli, historiographer of the 
- New Eprrions any Reprints. - ; Court, with the assistance of Signori Salzano, Orazio Mazza, Terenzio 
The He worked of Sir Thomas More, By the Author of * Mary Powell.” With | Sacchi, A. Perifano, and M. Moschitti. It is issued from the royal 
The pro ene of Leigh Hunt. A New Edition, revise ae printing office, with great luxury of binding and typography. 





— further revision, and an Introduction by his Pldest n. Vith a — 
*ortrait. 

Getting on: a Tale of Modern English Life. In two volumes. Ube v heatres, 
Tales from “ Blackwood.” Volume 7. Contents: My English Acquaintance Two original pieces,—no small allowance for a London public,—have 
—The Murderer’s Last Night—Narration of certain unecmmon things that | been produced this week. At the Strand there is a farce, called Christ- 
oa ar ree ts mit, Herbert Willis, B.D.—The Wags—The Wet | mas Boxes, the heroes of which, played by Messrs. Rogers and Turner, 
nS ew detest so immoderately the practice of bestowing aunual donations, that 
~ la, ee their moral character suffers in consequence, Each of them, in fact, so- 
LITERARY NEWS. licits the other to make love to his wife, that he may have a reasonable 
4s great public interest has been expressed respecting the continua- | pretext for refusing the habitual gift. The craft of the wives is, how- 
tion of Lord Macaulay’s “ History of England,” and some misstatements | ever, fully egual to the villainy of the husbands, and the presents are ob- 
have gone forth, we feel it desirable to announce, on the best authority, | taincd cross-wise, each of the stingy profligates being coaxed and cajoled 


















that some progress had been made by Lord Macaulay towards the com- | till he lays the tribute of affection at the fect of the ledy who is not his 
pletion of another volume, and that a portion of the MS. is fully pre- | own. There is nothing novel in this intrigue beyond its application to 
pared for publication. Circumstances, however, will probably delay for | the usages of modern life, but the dialogue is « xtremely humorous, and 
some time the appearance of any further portion of the History.— | the acting is in the best spirit of broad “ fun.” 

Titncs. At the St. James's, that taste for private theatricals which is a charac 


‘ke second number of the Corwhil? Mvvazine will contain, among other | teristic rage of the present day is satirized in a wildly eccentric piece, 
articles, a paper by Mr. Thackeray, entitled, ‘Nil nisi Bonum,” being | called My Neine is Norve?. A party of shopmcn, in the employ of onc 
a tribute to the memory of Macaulay and Washington Irving; Invasion | Mr. Linsey Woolsey, perform Home's Douglas, modified after a fashion 
Defcaces, by Jacob Omnium, of the 7imes ; Tithonus, the promised , that allows it to afford scope forthe talents of the amateurs in the various 
poem by the Poct-Laureate; Unspoken Dialogues, by Mr. Monckton | departments of acting, singing, fighting, and dancing, the last branch of 
Milnes ; and Curious if True, by Mrs. Gaskell. ° art being made the most prominent, inasmuch as Young Norval is repre- 
Messrs. Griffin and Co. have in preparation an English yersion of | Seated by Miss Lydia Thompson. However, the burlesque tragedy of 
the “ Liber Albus,”—The White Book of the City of London, compiled | Mr. Charles Young, who plays Lord Randolph, and the ballad-singing of 
A.D. 1419—translated by Mr. Riley, the editor of the original work. Miss St. Casse, who, as Lady Randolph, introduces several Scottish airs, 
** Man’s Heart,” a new poem by Dr. Mackay, is announced by Messrs. contribute much to heighten the effect of the piece, which is commented 
Smith, Elder, and Co. ; and Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in the press | PO? by Mr. Linsey Woulsey and his man-servant, Meg tog Th planted 
another by Edmund Sandars, called ‘‘ Rotha, or By the Sea.” in front of the stage, like Mr. Puffs friends in the Critic. e mirth 
Mr. Bentley has in the press “ Pagan or Christian being Notes on our ating Gon Oe oy _— — payer i robin * po 
National Architecture ;" and “The Poor Governess,” from Nathusius, Ee ee ee a ee ee 


by Mrs. Bushby. 

A supplement to the “ Numismatica Hellenica” of Colonel W. M. 
Leake, author of “ Travels in Asia Minor and Greece,” who died a short | 
while ago at Brighton, has been found ready for the press among the 
papers of the deceased, and will soon be forthcoming. 

A bundle of curious manuscripts, with the superscription “ Various 
letters concerning England, 1625-26,” has lately been discovered in the 
Imperial Library of the Rue Richelieu, Paris. The contents are 








Parisian THEATRICALS. 

M. Alphonse Karr has made his débit as a dramatist by turning one 
of his own novels into a five-act play, which is now performed at the 
Théatre du Vaudeville. As the majority of English readers are probably 
unacquainted with La Pénélope Normande, it may be expedient to state 
that the Norman lady resembles her classical prototype in the — 
particular, that her husband is abroad. In the absence of this wo 
some 130 letters, chiefly from and to Charles the First and Queen Hen- | gentleman she fills up her time by forming a lidison with a worthless 
rietta. A Paris bookseller announces their forthcoming publication. roué, whom she does not love, and then becomes ely mn 

Messrs, Lippincott and Co., Philadelphia, have published a “Manual | 2 Very estimable youth. |The difficulty of = eS Se 
of Public Libraries and Book-Societies in the United States and British | St#ge in avery straightforward manner. | The worth ese rou tS ime 
Provinces of North America,” by Mr. W. J. Rhees. It contains a large | 4¥el the estimable youth, and the inj usband comes home i 

to do as much for the worthless roué, and to load his wife with impreca- 
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mass of valuable bibliographical information respecting the present state | * : : all er 
ri i 2 . tions. Inthe novel he also disfigures the faithless lady by flinging vitriol 
of American literature. in her face, while he himself expires ; but this incident been deemed 





Messrs. Michel Lévy, fréres, Paris, announce the third volume of M. 
F, Guizot’s “‘ Mémoires de mon Temps,” for the endof next month. The too strong for the drama. 
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Music. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society’s performance of Samson on Friday last 
week drew acrowd which filled Exeter Hall literally to overflowing. 
The heat and pressure were suffocating. Can nothing be done to im- 

rove the ventilation of this magnificent building? Physical discomfort, 

owever, had little effect in lessening the pleasure derived from the _per- 
formance ; for the audience, disregarding conventional restraints, loudly 
applauded the principal airs and choruses, and even showed a disposition 
to encore some of them. We were glad to see that this oratorio, written 
immediately after Zhe Messiah, and when Handel's powers were at their 
zenith, is now beginning to be appreciated by the public; for it is a fact 
difficult to account for, that from Handel’s own day to our own, it has 
been very seldom performed and has never gained popularity. This 
will no longer be the case, and we may now expect to see Samson one 
of the regular ‘‘ stock-pieces’’ at Exeter Hall. ‘The principal singers on 
this occasion were Miss Banks, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor 
Belletti, and Mr. Weiss. The success of the performance was evidently 
promoted by the fine additional accompaniments with which Costa has 
enriched the orchestral score, on the model of the accompaniments added 
by Mozart to the score of The Messiah. 

Another oratorio performance, not less satisfactory, was given at St. 
Martin’s Hall on Wednesday evening by Mr. Hullah. The work was 
The Creation, beautifully executed in every respect, and applauded to 
the echo by one of the most crowded audiences we have ever seen in that 
lace. The singers were Madame I.emmens Sherrington, Mr. Sims Reeves, 

r. Weiss, and Miss Gray, a young débutante who promises to add to 
the number of the now favourite performers—Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, 
Mr. Thomas, Mr. Santley, and others—who have first come before the 
London public under the auspices of Mr. Mullah. Miss Gray is a pupil 
of Miss Rainforth, and does honour to her instructress. Nature has given 
her a lovely soprano voice, with intelligence and fecling—good gifts, 
which have been duly cultivated. ILer reception was such as to leaye no 
doubt of her future success. 

The Monday Popular Concerts continue to be conducted on the principle 
of the severest classicality ; and the result certainly shows that classicality 
and popularity are not incompatible. At the concert of Monday week the 
instrumental music was entirely by Mozart, the vocal pieces being mis- 
cellaneous. At the concert of Monday last the vocal music was all by 
Beethoven, while the instrumental pieces were by various authors. But 
there was not a single piece in the programme of either concert that was 
not of the most refined description. The performers, too, are as select 
as the music. Those only of the highest eminence are employed : and, 
though the concerts must thus be very expensive to the givers while the 
prices of admission are low, yet they are rendered, we understand, 
amply remunerative by the crowds who flock to enjoy this severe and 
classical entertainment. Nothing can show more strikingly the advanced 
state of musical taste and intelligence among the middle classes of this 
country. 

The same thing is shown by Mr. Hallé’s concerts at Manchester, a 
city which vies with the metropolis as a musical place. One of those 
concerts, last week, consisted of the whole of Gluck’s /phigenia in Tauris, 

rformed without the aids and attractions of theatrical representation, 
ut admirably sung by Catherine Hayes, Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, Mr. 
Thomas, and others, and accompanied by Mr. Hailés magnificent in- 
strumental orchestra. This entertainment attracted an immense assem- 
blage, from the rich merchant and manufacturer to the humble mechanic, 
et one feeling of enthusiastic deli,.c appeared to animate the whole. 
t is our most fashionable and aristocratic entertainments that lag the 
most behind the taste and spirit of the age. At the Italian Opera, the 
habitués continue, season after season, to batten on “ toujours Verdi,” 
without troubling themselves to inquire whether things of a better sort 


BIRTHS, 

On the 10th of January,at Wentworth Woodhouse, the Countess Fitzwilliam, of 
a son. 

On the 10th, at Wickwar Rectory, Gloucestershire, Lady Georgina M, L. Oakley, 
of a daughter. 

On the 13th, at the Hotel du Louvre, Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Lady Isabella 
Freme, of a daughter. 

On the 13th, at Oxton, Notts, the Wife of John Chaworth Musters, Esq., of An- 
nesley Park, and Colwick Hall, of a son and heir. 

On the 15th, at 8, Great Cumberland Street, the Hon, Mrs, Frederick Chichester, 


of a daughter. 
On the 16th, at Wollaston House, Northamptonshire, the Wife of Mowbray 


Morris, Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 20th of December, at Christ Church, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, U.S., 
Walter Katté, C.E., formerly of the City of London, now of ee U.S., to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of the late Hon. Judge Wm. Jack, of Westmoreland 
county, Pennsylvania, 

On the Sth of January, at the old parish church, Brighton, the Rev. Lewis M, 
Hogg, M.A., curate of Torwood, Torquay, to Juliana Anne Harriett, eldest 
daughter of the late Colonel and the Hon, Mrs, Saunderson, of Castle Saunderson, 
Cavan. 

On the llth, at St. Mary’s-in-the-Castle, Hastings, George Lambrick, Esq., 
Captain Royal Marine Light Infantry, Knight of San Fernando, to Matilda Anne 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of General Menzies, K.1., K.C., Third Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, late Aide-de-Camp to her Majesty. 

On the 12th, at the Subdeanery Church, Chichester, by the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester, father of the bride, the Rev. George Casson, M.A, Rector of Wold, 
Northamptonshire, to Frances Hutton Long Gilbert, third daughter of the Bishop 
of Chichester. 

On the 12th, at Christ Church, Highbury Hill, Thomas Sidney, Esq., of Bowes 
Manor, Southgate, Middlesex, Alderman of London, and formerly M.P. for Staf- 
ford, to Eleanor Mary Ward, late of Beaumont Chase, Uppingham, eldest daughter 
of W. Ward, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

On the 2d of January, at Malvern, Vice-Admiral George E. Watts, C.B., in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. 

On the 6th, at Kingstown, near Dublin, in the seventy-fifth year of her age, 
Elizabeth, Widow of the late Brigadier General Crofton Vandeleur, formerly of her 
wr Forty-sixth Regiment. 

n the 10th, the Viscount Arbuthnot. 

On the 10th, at his seat, Hazelbank, near Edinburgh, Lieutenant-General Chess- 
borough Grant Falconar, K.H., Colonel of the Seventy-third Foot. 

On the 10th, at Miss Sellon’s, The Priory, Bradford-on-Avon, aged thirty-three, 
Harriett, eldest surviving daughter of the late Sir David Erskine, Bart., of Cambs 
House, Fifeshire, and Pwyllycrochon, Denbighshire. 

On the 10th, at Castramont, Gatehouse, N.B., in his eightieth year, the Hon. 
Mongtomery Stewart, fourth and last surviving son of John seventh Earl of Gal- 


loway. 

On the 11th, at her residence, Lower Kensington Gore, Amelia, relict of the late 
Sir Robert Shaw, Bart. 

On the 12th, at Brighton, in her thirty-fifth year, Sarah Lavender, Wife of John 
Brady, Esq., M.P. 











On the Lith, at No.5, Minerva Place, Hatcham, 8.E., Ann Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Mauritius Lowe, Esq.,of the Royal Academy, Gold Medallist, 
and goddaughter of the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D., aged eighty-two. 


“PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 












| Saturd .| Monday. Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 
Stet: eek panei helineennt: Retreat. 
3 per Cent Consols....cccccececeees| 95} | 95: | 93g | 95 
Ditto for Account . | 95 | 959 | 95g | 95 
3 per Cents Reduced | 953 | 935% 5 | 953 
New 3 per Cents | 958 | 953 | } 95§ 
Annuities 1880 oe — i] Mf } -- 
Annuities 1885 ....... C—_—|— | —_ 
Rank Stock, 9 per Cent ... } 228 | 229 | | 2.9 
India Stock, 10) perCent .. j— | — | | 223 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem. { 28 23 | | 27 
Exchequer Bonds, i185¥...... -_— } —_— { —_— 
India bonds 4 per Cent ............06 i—_—_— ie _ 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 




























































































Austrian, . p Premeh ..ccccccscccscoes 4ip.Ct. 
Belgian ., Mexican .. st = 
Ditto.... | Peruvian ...... ij — 
Brazilian . | Portuguese 1853 P _— 
Buenos Ayr 6 | Russian - 
Chilian....... ee |} Sa _ 
Danish .. > | _ 
Ditto.... eves | - 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders | Ditto Passive ........00.0esee00s 
Ditto _ 
French ,,...+ Cocvccececes 25c. | Venezuela ...... _ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— | , Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter. ..........-+} 105 | Australasian ...cccccccccceccoes 633 
Caledonian...........++ v4 British North A — 
Chesterand Holyhead , 51 | City ° 66 
Eastern Counties oe 57 | Colonial. e 393 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.. $2 | Commerci — 
Glasgow and South-Western lol Engl. Scotsh. 
Great Northern .......... ose} 208) } Landon ......cccscosccecesevess| 
Great South. and West. Ireland. —_ | London and County ee 
Te | 6h4 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 
Lancashire and Yorkshire -| lol} London Joint Stock......e.-.. 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... ji— | London and Westminster ...... 
London, Brighton,& South Coast} 1153 | National Bank ° 
London and Blackwall......... } 653 National Provincial . | — 
London and North-Western.... ose New South Wales... ° -| --- 
London and South-Western,.../ 974 | Oriental . | 40} 
Manchester, Sheflield,& Lincoln. 3y } Ottoman... seevee ++ sg 
Midland . 1093 | Provincial of Ireland ee 773 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| = —— South Australia..... _ 
North British. ..........00-2008 j 62} | Union of Australia .. | 47h 
North-Eastern—berwick, ee 94} ; Union of London.... +} 27% 
North-Eastern—York .......... i776 | Unity....-.0. PTITITTT TTT Tit ee _- 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 36 Dockxs— | 
Scottish Central ...........000- | 116 | East and West India..........- 116 
Scottish Midland........ oe —- LONdOn .....60eeeeeees oof 72 
South Eastern and Dover $4} St. Katherine «| — 
Eastern of France. —_- j Victoria ..ccccccccsccecs . 13 
East Indian........- ° 1022 | MISCELLANEOUS 
Geelong and Melbourne on — | Australian Agricultural,......- 343 
Grand Trunk of Canada.....,/ 394 | British American Land.. + -S 
Great Indian Yeninsular ...../ yu? Canada ....-cecccccceces —_— 
Great Western of Canada ..... 12 | Crystal Palace FY 
Paris and Lyons ........++++. 37 Electric Telegraph oy 
MinEs— } | General Steam.... -— 
Australian. ....cccecceees  — London Discount. 44 
Brazilian Imperial..... os es Nationa! Discount 43 
Ditto St. John del Rey vel 213 Peninsular and Or 78 
Cobre Copper..... eeeee +e! 49) | Royal Mail Steam | 524 
SG BOU ccustcceucesestes 22 South Australian 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 15th day of January 1860. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








Notesissued .......eeceees+eeL29,648,005 Government Debt .......-+6. £11,015,100 
Other Securities........ +. 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion .. ° 15,168,005 
Silver Bullion........... eevee - 
£29,643,005 | £29,643,005 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors 'Capital.........£14,553,000 Government Securities (ineclu- 












ROSE .rcccccccccccces 3,284,458 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,813 ,822 
Public Deposits’ . ° 5,166,259 | Other Securities.......... eeee 19,593,668 
Other Deposits ..........05. 14,850,754 Notes e 7,589 865 
Seven Daysand other Bills . $59,347 Gold and Silver Coin ........ e 716,493 
——e | ne 

£38,713,844 £38,713,544 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks,Commissionersof National Debt, and Div. Acct. 





ME L Per ton. 





BULLION. Per oz. | STALS. 
; " . - Co Brit.Cakes £117 0 0 £0 ° 6 
» 1 s " pper, Bri ee 
pane Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 . lion San... 6 >. 388 
Mexican Dollars .....66+eesee + © 5 2b Lead, British Pig ... 2315 0..24 5 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 22 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 © 0... 0 0 0 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. 20. 
‘ s 








. 8 lo - Ss @ ® & 

Wheat,R. 0. 42to47 Fine ...... 47to49 Fine...... : Indian Corn. 34 to 35 
FORO vecces 47—49 Foreign,R. 38— 50 Peas, Hog.. Oats, Feed.. 21 —23 
Red, New. 38—44 White F. 53—55 Maple ... Fine .... 24-— 25 
ine ...... 44—46 28 — 32 White .... 3 a 23 3 
White Old 44—49 ++ 24—27 Blue... 25 —27 
Pine ...... 49—52 Malting .. 33—42 Beans, Tic . 28—30 
New ....0. 40—46 Malt, Ord... 58—63 Marrow... 3 . 31—32 








SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. | 
For the Week ending Jan, lf. 


























Wheat 43s. 11d, | Rye ....... 308. 4@,) Wheat.... 43s. lid, | Rye . - 329. ld, 
Barley .. Ss) es Beans . 38 0 Barley .... 34 11 | Beans . 39 «11 
Oats ....... 21 5 Peas ....... 36 7 | Oats...... 21 65) «6; Peas....... 38 6 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town -made...........per sack 43s. to 46s.| Butter—RBest Fresh, 17s. 0d. doz. 
Seconds ....++-+++ evccccccecces SA — 37 Carlow, 5/. 18s. te 6/. 4s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 32 — 34 Bacon, Irish ......... +-per ewt. 62s, — 63s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... -. 31 — 33 Cheese, Cheshire, fine ......... -~ 76 — 84 
American .......per barrel 25 — 28 Derby, pale 2 
Canadian ...... 25 — 28 Hams, York .. 96 


coccccese 20 
Bread, 5jd. to 74d. the 4b. loaf. Eggs, Fren 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate ano LeaDEnmate.* CATTLE: MARKET.” | Heap oF CaTTLe at tae 
a a. d. 








s. ad. s. a. d. *. s. | CATTLE-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 Oto3 8to4d 0 .... 4 Oto4 Bto5 O Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 4—3 8—4 2 «n. @ 4-5 O—5 6 | Beasts.. 3,960 ..... 950 
Veal... 3 O—3 8B—4 8 wn. 4 4—4 B—5 G6! Sheep..21,160 ..... 3,090 
Pork... 3 6—4 4—4 6 «4. 4 4— 4 G— 410) Calves... 135 . 202 
Lamb. 0 0—0 O0—0 0 .... © O—0 O—O0 O|} Pigs... 490..... 200 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 63s. to &4s. | Down Tegs ......-.++ perib. 20jd.to 21d. 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 84 — 147 | Half-bred Wethers........... 174 — 18 





| Leicester Fleeces . 
| Combing Skins .. 


- & — 80 
o=— 0 






Bussex ditto.......eeeeeee 
Farnham ditto .. 


HAY AND STRAW. 








(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 





Smirurigrp. Wuirrcuarst. CumBERLAND. 

Hay, Good .....+.+. 678. to. 72s. 728. to BAS. ccseeeeeees 808. to 88s, 
Inferior - 50 — 60 50 — 7 65 — 74 
New ... o=-— 0 o-— 0 o— Oo 
Clover ...... -- 909 — 100 ° ee 97 — 102 «+ 98 — 105 
Wheat Straw ....... 25 = 30 cescceeecee 25 = 32 cecccceeees 30 — Sf 





YIM 
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ROFESSOR WILJ ALB AL r RIKEL L.— 


Positively the last week but one.—Polygraphic Hall, 
» William Street, Charing Cross, EVERY EVENING 
sht, Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons at Three. 
Sate — nt in PHYSICAL and NATURAL MAGIC, 

Great s ssof the new tricks:—* The Shower of Toys,” 
“ The Christmas Drawing-room Festival." Professor Frikell 
will at every performance give his audience a Lesson in 
Ma: Amphitheatre, Is.; Area, 2s.; Stalls,3s.; Private 
Boxes, One Guinea. Places may be secured at the Poly- 
graphic Hall. 


DHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.— 

The SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHO- 

TOGRAPHIC SOCIETY of LONDON is NOW OPEN, at the 
GALLERY, 5, Pall Mall Bast. 


. TEN. S . 
ROFESSOR OWEN, Superintendent of 
the Natural History De ong — British Museum, 
willcommence a course of TV LVE LECTURES on FOs- 
SIL MAMMALIA, at the 1 of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn Street, on Fripay, 3d Feunvany, 1860, at Two 
o'clock ; to be continued on each succeeding Faipay at the 
same hour. Tickets to be had at the Museum, Jermyn Street. 

Fee for the course, 5s. 
RODERICK J. MURCHTSON, 


> r ‘a wa! ‘ y) . 
EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LON DON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S, will com- 
mence A COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEOLOGY on 
Friday morning, January 27th, at Nine o'clock. They will 
be continued on each suc ding Wednesday and Friday, at 
the same hour. Fee, 2/.12 
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Director. 












_W. JELF,D.D., 


T THE MIDDLE SCHOOL, 


tA preckHam, LONDON, 8.E. for first-class Mercantile 


Principal 











Instruction, there a ation foran IN SED 
NUMBER OF PU Pics S. For Prospectuses — “to R. 
Garris and Co,, 10 tioners’ Hall Court, London ; or to 





the Principal, Jou Years, LL.D., P.R.G.S., &e. 


, , , yr 
IRMINGHAM AND EDGBASTON 
PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
INSTITUTED 1838 
Heap Master—The Rev. Charles Badham, 
College, Cambridge 
Second Masren—The Rev. Frederick John Hare, M.A. 
Senior Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge 
Tainp Masrer—The Rey. Thomas York, B.D. Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 


D.D. St. Peter's 


late 


Faencn Master—Mons. Achille Albites, M.A. and LL.B. of 
the University of Paris. 

Greawan Masrenr—W. Bock, Esq. Ph.D 

Lecrvrer on Cuemistay—George Gore, Esq. 





JUNLOR DEPARTMENT 
Parncirat—The Rey. 8. Franklin Hiron, B.A. 
lege, Dublin. 
Frescu Master—W. Bock, Esq. Ph.D 


Trinity Col 





Daawine Master—Mr. Charles Docker. 
Dancine Master—Mr. J. H. Ridgway 

This institution is conducted on principles which render it 
ble to parents of all religious denominations, and all 
1 punishment is excluded from it 
Course combines the best parts of Classical Instruc- 
tion, with a first-rate Commercial Education, and the acqui 
sition of the Modern Languages 

The School stood first of all England at the Oxford Middle 
xamination, instituted in 1858, and has continued to 
maintain its high position in the subsequent Examinations 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Schoot Fees vary from 8/. to 201. 

The Head Master, Mr. York, Mr. Hiron, and Dr 
ceive Boarders. 

Further information may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, 27, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, or at the 
School. 















Bock, re 





Secretary 
23d 


W. R. KETTLE, 
The SCHOOL will RECOMMENCE on Mownovay, the 
day of January. 
EN N’S WATCHE 
“* Perfection of mechanism."— Morning Post 
GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. SILVER, 2 to 50 Guineas. 
Send two stamps for Benson's Luerratep Waren 
Pamruters, Watches sent to all partsof the World, free per 
post. 





33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, EC 

Ae Na x r TRY 
FEN DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IR ONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above ane 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain —_ an as 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RAN ‘HIMNEY 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, andGE NE RAL 1RONMONG AKY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for varicty, 
n n, or exquisiteness of workmanship 
Brig In ornaments and two sets of bars, 
BM. 15s. to 331. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7+. to 
Sl. Ius.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditte, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, from 
1/. &s. to SOl.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 

vadiating hearth-plates. 


YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
) —WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from, .......+.+++0+6 
Shower Baths, from... 


London, 


















with 


12s. 6d. to 207. Os. each. 
8s. Od. to 61. Os. each. 





Lamps (Moderateur),from ..... 68. Od. to 7l. 7s. each 
All other kinds at the same rate 
Pure Colza Oil ....... Oe. eeecascecceces 4s. per gallon 
The most 


(‘ YUTLERY W: ARR ANTED. 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, Ifs.; if 
to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; ¢ ers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine ivory, 
33s. ; if with silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s. ; white bone table 
knives, 6s. r dozen; desserts, 5s. ; id. per pair; 
black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6+ 
carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knives and forks, 
4s. per dozen ; ts able stecls, from ls. cach The largest stock 
in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. Illustrated 


Catalogues sent (by post) free. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 40° Tilustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and 
Shefficld Plate, Nickel Silv and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, aders, Marble 
Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths 
and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed 
ding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, la, 2, and 3, Newman Street ; and 4, 5, and6, 
Perry's Place, London.—Established 1820. 





all warranted, is on sal 
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7 7 Tro ae Pa N 
S° UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
\O_COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents 

Coupons on Australian Government Bonds discounted. 

Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

WILLI AM PU RDY, 


v\r , 
[SVEN TORS’ ASSISTANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Large and small Capitalists are invited to investigate the 
merits of this Company as an investment, and Philanthro 
pists as a means of assistance to humble nius. From the 
variety of inventions daily submitted for inspection, it will 
be evident that unusual advantages are possessed of selecting 
such as are of a useful and commercial character, some of 
greet promise being now under the consideration of the Di 
roctors. 

A working model of a self-fuel supplying, coal and labour 
saving, and smoke-consuming furnace, is now on exhibition 
at the manufactory, all orders for which are to be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Company. This Patent is interesting 
to the Engineer and nationally and commercially important, 
from the saving it effects (60 per cent) in the consugption 
of coal by the entire combustion of its smoke, and other im- 
portant advantage As the efficiency of this furnace has 
been proved beyond question, an inspection of the model is 
earnestly requested, which will explain the principles of the 
invention as well as by seeing the furnace in operation 

Also a beautiful specimen of Photography on Wood, by 
which a great saving is effected, is now to be seen at the 
Offices, where terms for the sale of the Patent can be had. 

Applications for Shares and Prospectuses giving the fullest 
information, to be mad the Company's Offices, 1, 2, and 
3, Gough Street North, Gray's Inn Road, London. 
WILLIAM ADDISON, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S 
AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Isr MARCH, 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH 
186°, WILL RECEIVE SIX YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT 
THE DIVISION OF PROFITS AT Isr MARCH 1865 


> aaa > rl 
Qcorrisit EQUITABLE LIFE A 
KR SURANCE SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE—25, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
The Profits are divided every three years, and wholly be 
long to the Members of the Society. The last division took 
place at Ist March, 1859, and from the results of it is taken 
the following 
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ADDITIONS : 
patep Ist Maacn, 


EXAMPLE OF 

A Poticy ror 1000/., 

is now increased to 1654/. 9s. 5d. Supposing the of the 

Assured at the date of entry to have been 40, these Addi- 

tions may be surrendered to the Society for a present pay 

ment of 3637. 17s. 8d., or such surrender would not only 

redeem the entire premium on the Policy, but also entitle 

the party to a present payment of 104/. 4s., and in both cases 
the Policy would receive future triennial additions 
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THE EXISTING ASSUKANCES AMOUNT TO, £5,272,367 
THE ANNUAL RE t see 187,240 
THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising cohety 
from the Contributions of Members).......... 1,194,657 
LOBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 


WM. FINLAY, 
LONDON OFFICE—26, Pou 
ARCHD. T 


[iN 


IWN AND POLSON 
P: AT EN’ ' CORN FLOUR, preferred 
to the best Arrow Root. 

Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c. 
and especially suited to the delicacy of CHILDREN and 
INVALIDS. 

The Lancet states, “‘ This is superior to any thing of the 
kind known.” 

Trade Mark and Recipes, on each Packets 4, 8, 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substituted, from 
family grocers, chemists, confectioners, and corn-dealers 
Paisley ; Dublin; a4, Market Strect, Manchester; and 23, 
Ironmonger Lanc, London 


, om - , 
HE TALKING 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier informs the 
whole houschold—like a shrill railway whistle—immediately 
an escape of gas takes place, consequently no light need de 
taken near the room 
ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; 
all Gas. fitters in town and country 


J{cONOMY AND EXCELLE} 
4 E. MOSES and SON, MERCHANT TAILORS, 
INERAL OUTFITTERS, &c., undertake to combine 
ec my and excellence in all articles of clothing in a man 
ner and to an extent quite beyond the reach of any other 
firm in London or elsewhere. The vast scale on which their 
business is conducted enables them to accept prices that to 
traders with a less extensive list of customers would be 
utterly ruinous 

JUVENILES’ CLOTHING in every varicty 

The SPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT contains 
fabrics of every description, from the lowest to the highest 
4 
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Secretary 
y, B.C 
RIT HIF, Agent 
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CHAN [DE L LE R.— 





and to be obtained of 


NCE. 














ost skilful English and foreign cutters are 
mployed, ensuring the latest and most gentlemanly styles 
A large and well-assorted Stock of Hosiery, Drapery, 
Shawls, Mantles, Dresses, Underclothing, Hats and Caps, 
and Shoes, &¢ 
E. Moses and Son wish it to be particularly observed, that 
if any article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, or 
the money returned without hesitation 
Their BOOK, containing a sketch of the history of British 
costume, with rules for self-measurement, and lists of prices, 
gratis, on application, or post free 
E. MOSES and SON'S Establighments are as follows :— 
LONDON.—Aldgate and Minorics, opposite to Aldgate 
Church ; New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street 
COUNTRY BRANCHES.—Sheftield and Bradford, 


shire. 

Tue “ INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 
in various colours and patterns particularly adapted for 

This is univer- 

and service 





















York- 


Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business 


sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
of FE. MOSES and SON, 





Corner of the Minories and Aldgate, and New Oxford Street, 
corner of Hart Street. 


THe GREAT EASTERN. An elegant 
ALMANACK, with 


beautifully-cxeeuted Engraving 





of the “ Gre at Eastern,” m 





be obtained gratis of 
MOS nd SON, 
Minories and Aldgate and New Oxford Street, corner of 


Mart Street. 





and CAERPHILLY 
COMPANY (Limited). 
Incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, 1856 


( ‘ARDIFF IRON 


and 185 
Capital 100,0007, in 20,000 Shares of 5!. cach. 
With power to increase. 
Deposit of 1/. per » to be paid on allotment 
Subsequent Calls not to exceed 1. per Share, nor to be made 
at less intervals than two months. 











Directors 
David Skidmore, Esq., Moxley Iron Works, Staffordshire, 
James J. Wallis, Esq., Old Broad Street, and Tideswell. 
Derbyshire. 
Job Taylor, Esq., Dixon's Green, near Dudley. 
S. Powell, Esq., Tipton, Staffordshire, 
I. R. Greenhill, Esq., Roath Castle, Cardiff. 
With power to add to their number 
Consulting Engineer—Sir Charles Fox 
Consulting Mining Engineer—Jown Yardicy, Esq., Tipton, 
Staffordshire. 
Manager—Edward Foley, Esq., Dudley 
Banker: e Commercial Bank of London. 
Solicitors—Messrs.Philpot, Greenhill, and Lynch, 63, Grace- 
church Strect, B.C 
Broker—William Key, Esq., 4, Angel Court, Throgmorton 
e 








Secretary—John William Towers, Esq. 


annon House, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C 

! acture of pig iron 
solely, for which purpose it is proposed to erect three blast 
furnaces at a point close tothe junction near Taffs Well of 
the Taff Vale and Rhymney Railways, only 6) miles from the 
port of Cardiff. 

The property contracted to be purchased consists of the 
Minerals under nearly 700 acres of land, situate in the pa- 
rishes of Egiwysilan and Caerphilly, in the county of Gla- 
morgan, held by Messrs. Greenhill and Co., under the custo- 
ral leases from the several free holders thereof 
for ‘the respective terms of 60 years, at a moderate rent, and 
the me cone rd Sd. per ton for the iron ore and blackband 
ironston Dy ton for the large coal, and 6d. per ton 
for the sf of 2d. per ton for the lime-stone, and of 4d. per 
ton for the fire clay, and at equally royalties for 
the common clay and building stone. 

For further information, and for Shares application to be 
made to the Secretary of the Cardiff and Caerphilly Iron 
Works Company, at the Offices, Cannon House, Queen Street, 
Cheapside ; to the Brokers; or to Mr. H. W. Boon, agent 
for the sale of mines, 13, Temple Street, Birmingham. Plans, 
&c.,of the property can also be seen at the Offices of the 
Company. 
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OF THE PRESS. 
‘or Janvany 16, 1860, 
*k about the 


OPINIONS 
From tue “ Dairy Tereorarn’ 
“A great deal has been said during the wee 
new iron company whose prospectus is now before the pub 
lic. Opinions appear to be divided as interest or intelligence 
sway the talkers. It is well known that there is a perfect 
mine of wealth in South Wales, which is remarkably rich in 
minerals, and which in all proba lity will f ced this district 
when our own mines are exhausted. One should think, 
therefore, whenit is so notorious that we are working out 
our South Staffordshire mines at a very exhaustive rate, and 
that already we are getting the Cumberland hemative, the 
North Staffordshire calcined stone, and the newly discovered 
Northamptonshire ore in immense quantities to supply the 
colossal requirements of this district, that our iron manu- 
facturers would hail with satisfaction any new source of 
supply ; and, therefore, we are not surprised to find many 
practical and eminent makersof iron giving their sanc- 
































very 
tion Ad encouragement to the new undertaking of the Car- 
diff and Caerphilly Company. Thatthe pig-makers of South 










should oppose the operations of a 
company which pre s to be able to send pigs into the 
market at a much lower rate than we can produce them here 
is only natural, and we know for a fact that the opposition 
to the new company almost exclusively confined to this 
intérested class. Manufacturers of iron and not of pigs 
will be glad to purchase them at rates which will enable 
them to compete with other districts, such as Wales and 
Northamptonshire ; and men of enlarged ws who look be- 
yond the present, willbe glad to see new mines of 
to supply the deficiency whick the continual extr: 
the mines of South Staffordshire and our ir 
creasing production warrants usone day in expectin 
Mining Journal, the best authority in the kingdom on the 
subject of mines and minerals, has the following remarks on 
the new company in its impression of today. 


Staffordshire, ho 





















Faom run “ Menino Jovrnat” or Janvany 14, 1860. 

“The profitable nature of iron-making in South Wales, 
when carried on by private individuals, is too well known 
d com at; and the success which has attended the 
operations of undertakings carried on with associated ea 
tal is sufficiently proved by the position of the Blacnavon 
and Rhymney Companies. For the majority of capit 
however, these companies have be too conservative in 
their constitution, the app nt object of the promoters. 
and more especially the promoters of the Blaenavon Com 
pany, being to so frame the rules and regulations by which 
the shareholders have agreed to be governed, that ult 5 
the directors may alone remain shareholders We are told 
by the er legal authorities on such matters that the prin- 
cipal difference between a private partnership and a joint- 
stock company is that inthe fo ‘ra partner connot cease 
to be a partner without the consent of his co-partners, 
whilst in the latter he can; but we think that if all com 
panics had been similar in constitution to the Hlacnaven 
Assuming, 
































this definition would scarcely have applied 
then, that it be admitted, as we believe it will be, that the 
South Wales iron trade i 





and that it is undesirable 
for a public company to be so constituted that cach indi- 
vidual shareholder is at the mercy of the directors should 


branches of our national industry, 


he desire to realize upon his shares, we may favourably al- 
lude to the prospectus of the Cardiff and Caerphilly Iron 
Company, which appears in another column of this day's 
journal. The property cont p by the 
company consists of the mi 700 acres of 
land at Caerphilly, and an abundance of hematite and other 
iron ores and limestones can be obtained ; whilst to secure a 
adequate supply of fuel, the directors have also contracted 
to purchase the Glyn Fach Colliery, with all the plant a 
yas at present in use, the rents and royalties in 
being highly favourable to the company. One 
ein favour of the undertaking is that the promises 
made to the shareholders are not of the fabulous character 
which, although too often observable, are calculated to excite 
suspicion wherever a proper amount of consideration is given 
to the subject, The company possess facilities for working 
economically, and therefore anticipate profits somewhat 
above the average ; but there is no desire exhibited to secure 
funds regardless of the course adopted for securing them 
The calculations by which the estimated profits are arrived 
at have so thoroughly practical an appearance that they can- 
not fairly be questioned ; and, if it be considered that the 
profits promised, although large. are not gres itly above those 
usually realized in the same locality, the feeling of confi 
de > will be still further increased gain, os to the diree 

tion; the whole of the board are not only men known in 
general commerce, but men of long experience in the iron 
trade; so that there can be no doubt but that the man ment 
will be straightforward and practical, than which nothing 
can more surely tend to insure success. The reports are 
favourable and all that appears to be wanted is energy and 
perseverance 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[January 21, 1860, 








MPORTANT NOTICE— 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 

HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 
And as some unprincipled Parties are now making and offer- 
ing for Sale an Imitation of the 

GLENFIELD STARCH, 
we hereby caution all our Customers to be careful, when 
purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on each 
Packet, to copy which is Felony. 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., Giascow and Lonpoy. 


PPS’S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA.— 
The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo- 
rating power of this highly triturated preparation have 
procured its general adoption as a desirable beverage for 
breakfast, luncheon, or supper. Sold in Ilb., jlb., and jIb. 
Packets, at ls. 6d. per lb., by Grocers. Each Packet is 
labelled, “‘ James Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 


W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
@ warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Strect, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. l0d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d.. 3s. 1d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, ls., ls. 2d., 
Is. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 8¢@. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 


ANDSOME IRON and BRASS BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 

a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and oe qT sauee as well as every descrip- 


tion of Bedroom Furn: 
and ‘SON? S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Sox, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 

Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCKIP- 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not uire the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas- 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 52, Fleet Strect.—At home from from 10 till 5. 


DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre - 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


—Liver and Stomach Complaints.—In the present day 
our large cities teem with these distressing disorders, which 
display themselves in the sallowness of the complexion, the 
Offensive breath, the flatulency, and debility always accom- 
panying diseases of the liver and stomach. After eating the 
food ferments, and instead of nourishing the body only forms 
foul gases, which render the blood impure and throws mind 
and body out of order. Holloway’s Pills and Ointment soon 
remedy these disasters, speedily setting liver and stomach in 
order. They act as powerful alteratives, purge gently, and 
at the same time regulate the digestion, and purify the se 
cretions. Thus these remedies not only remove the present 
malady, but cleanse the whole body. 


>? _ 
EETH REPLACED. DECAYED 
TEETH RESTORED.—Mr. A. ESKELL, Surgeon 
Deatist, supplies patented Incorrodible Teeth without ex 
tracting Teeth or stumps, on his never failing and painless 
principle of Self-adhesion; rendcring detection impossible. 
Articulation and mastication guaranteed. Decayed Teeth 
rendered insensible to pain, and stopped with his Osteo- 
plastic Enamel—of the same colour as the teeth, perma- 
nenily useful, and lasting unchanged for years (a most im 
portant discovery in Dental Science)! Loose Teeth fastened, 
&c. Hours, Ten to Six. Consultation free. Charges strict- 
ly m derate. 314, REGENT STREET (opposite the Poly- 
technic), and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 


a DE JONGH’S 
t of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


AJ Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, 'NFANTIIE WASTING, AND ALL SCROPULOUS APFECTIONS, 
is incomparably superior to everyother kind. The recorded 
investigations of numberless eminent British and Foreign 
medical practitioners have placed beyond the reach of refu 
tation the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the full 

icial effects of Cod Liver Oil, who does not take Dr. 
ch’s celebrated pure Light-Brown Oil. 















































- os n of EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
te 

Medical School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at 

the South Kensington Museum, &c., &c. 

‘1 believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are 
secured in its preparation by the persona! attention of so 
good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de Jongh, 
who has also written the best medical treatise on the Oil 
with which [ am aequainted. Hence I should deem thc 
Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantce to be preferable to 
any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal effi- 
cacy.’ 

Sold onty in Iurentat Half-pints, 2s. 64.; Pints, ds. 9d., 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. prJoxen’ sstamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN FOSSIBLY BE 
GEXUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

Sore Consianers, 
ANSAR, <2 Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C. 

















HARFORD 





| unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the 


| or fastenings are required; 


| are porous 





PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
i) ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 

cO.’"8 NEW fYFATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH- BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors W est 
from Holles Street, London. 


~ayr +r ‘ 

I ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 

Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Witti1am Lazensy, as well as the front label signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby,’ and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—“ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby's s Har 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
tionto the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 





July, 1858." 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London. 
GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 
4 favourable impressions, while their preserv ation is of 


the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards 
the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent Fo ‘session of pure and sweet breath. ROW- 
LANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, is com- 
pounded of the choicest and most recherché ingredients of 
the Oriental herbal, and of inestimable value in improving 
and beautifying the teeth, eradicating tartar and spots of 
incipient decay, imparting a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
ening the gums, and in rendering the breath sweet and 
pure. Cavtion. — The words “‘ Rowlands’ Odonto,” &c. 
are on the label, and A. Rowrinp and Sons, 20, Hatton 
Garden, on the Government Stamp affixed on each box.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per box.—Sold by them, and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. « 
*.* Beware of Spurious Imitations. 


> n 
EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent.—Newly-invented Application of Che- 

ally Prepared India-rubber in the construction of arti 

ficial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE- 

LEY, sole inventor and patentee.—A new, original, and in 

valuable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the 
most absolute perfection and success, of CHEMICALLY- 
PREPARED INDIA-RUBBER, as a lining to the gold or 
bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; nospring wires 
a greatly -increased freedom of 
a natural clasticity, hitherto wholly 
most unerring 
accuracy, are secured; while, from the softness and flexi- 

bility of the agents employed, the greatest support is given 
to the adjoining teeth when loose or rendered tender by 
the absorption of the gums.—9, Lower Grosvenor Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London; 14, Gay treet, Bath; and le, 
Eldon Square, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 








suction is supplied ; 





IPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS FATEN 


Wwiite’s MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 


| be worn during sieep. A descriptive circular may be had, 


and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the gone 

MR. wEEtD, 228, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, 15s s., 214., 26s. "éd., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, Is. 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d.. 42s., and 52s. 6d. ; postage ls. 8d, 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. ; postage, 1 10d. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to SOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


‘a + 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, trom7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Mi AN UR ACTU RER, 228, PICCADILLY. 


\ INSTERS and ABBEY RUINS of 
4 the UNITED KINGDOM, their History, Ar- 
chitecture, Monuments, and Traditions ; with Notices 
of the Larger Parish Churches and Collegiate , a 
By Mackenziz Watcorr, M.A. Price, cloth 
London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ARRY’S DESIGN FOR TOWN-HALL, 
HALIFAX. THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, 
price 4d. stamped 5d. conrarys :—Fine View and Plan 
of proposed Town Hall, Halifax—The Museum of 
Economic Geology—St. Luke's Hospital for Insane— 
Norman Architecture, Canterbury Cathedral—The 
Presidentship of the institute White Ants—German 
Architecture—On Decorative Art—Action for Dilapi- 
dations—Sanitary Condition of London—lInstitution of 
Civil Engineers—Provincial News—Society of Fore- 
men Engineers—Progress of Railways Abroad—West- 
minster “Abbey —The Rhine Bridge—Stained Glass, Ke. 
Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Book- 
sellers ; and at the railway bookstalls. 


\ USIC.—Professors and the Retail Trade 
i are (in consequence of important alterations in 
terms) invited to apply for Roperr Cocks and Co.’s 
New Circular of Terms. A Card must accompany 
such application, 














London: Roserr Cocks and Co, New Burlington 
Street, Regent Street (W.), Publishers to her Ma- 
jesty. 





FOR THE SE: i OF earn AS. 
In small 8vo. price 7 d = 
HE GOSPEL NAR R ATIV ris of OUR 
LORD'S NATIVI TY harmonized, with Reflec- 
tions. By the Rev. Isaac Wuutams, B.D., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Second Edition. 


*,* This is one volume of a Harmony and Com- 
mentary on the Gospels by the same Author, in 8 vols. 
price 2/. 18s. They are sold separat tely as follows— 


1. Thoughts on the Study of the Gos spels, 7s.— 
2. ae, of the Evangelists, 7s. 6@.—3. The Na- 
tivity, Zs. 6d.—1. Second Year of the Ministry, 7s.— 
5. Third Year of the Ministry, 7s. 6¢.—6. The Holy 
Week, 7s. 6¢.—7. The Passion, 7s.—8. The Resur- 
rection, 7s. 





R:vinetonxs, Waterloo Place. 





| LEARNING the 








fo: 


Now ready, price 6d. 
EFORM, UN IVERSAL SUFFRAGE, 
BALLOT. ByC. H. Estey, M.A. 
JAMES Riveway, P Piece illy, W.; and all Booksellers. 


st published, price 7 
(ONS SU MPTION : its Nature and Treat- 
/ ment. By Joun ] Eprs, M.D 
_ Landon: SANDERSON, 77, Fleet Street, E.C. 
This de INE in 2 2 vols. fe ap. price in cloth, 9s. 
THELINE; or the Castle by the Sea. 
A Tale. By Lovisa Stewart. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas, Parker. 


paaair's FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
New edition, l12mo. 2s. cloth. 

1. PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD of 
SPELLING and PRONUNCIA- 
TION of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By C. Gros. 

Thirty-third edition, 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 

2. PERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION; with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. 
By C. Gros. 

Twenty-eighth edition, 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 

3. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES, Revue et 

corrigee par C. Gros. 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker 

and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Dulau and Co; Houl 

and Wright; J. and F. Hi. Rivington ; E. FP. Williams ; 
H. Law: Darton and Co.; Tegg and Co.; Hall 

and Co.; and Piper and Co. 














Recently published, in feap. 8vo. price }2s. 6d. cloth, 
new edition, ent irely retdited and considerably en- 
larged, of 

DICTIONARY of the TERMS USED 
i in MEDICINE and the COLLATERAL 
SCIENCES. By R. D. Hosiys, A.M., Oxon, Author 
of a “* Dictionary of Scientitic Terms,” Xe. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


~ CORRECTED TO THE LATEST ORTHO- 
GRAPHY. 
ick 8vo. price 12s. bound 

B°: ER. "oa DEL ETANVILLE’S 

d FRENCH and ENGLISH, and ENGLISH and 
FRENCH DICTIONARY, with numerous additions, 
corrections, and improvements, by D. Boiteav and A. 
Pricavor. A lition revised, and the orthography 
corrected to the latest decision of the French Aca- 
demy. 
London: L 


















nand Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Ha- 
milton and Co hittaker and Co.; Dulau and Co.; 
J. and F. H. Rivington; E. Hodgson; L. Boot: Ste- 
vens and Norton; Houlston and Co,; D. Nutt; E. P. 
Williams ; Hall and Co.; Smith, ‘Elder, and Co.; 

Routledge ~~ Vo P. anaes Tegg and Co.; T. 
Fellowes; C Law; Dolman; Piper and. ae 

Willis and y 8 Rasee Ww. “Allan, Edinburgh : Oliver 
and Boyd; and A. and C. Black 





NEW EDITION OF WINTZER’S FIRST 
GERMAN BOOK 
Second Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ae GERMAN BOOK for BEGIN- 
' NERS. By the Rev. A. Wrxrzer, Ph.D., Ger- 
man Master in King’s College, London; German Ex- 
aminer at Eton College, &c. 


RATIONAL and scien- | “ SUCCESSFULattemrt 





tific method of impart- | 41k tocombine utile with 
ing a sound clement ry | dulce. ... Theessentials of 
knowledge. ... Wehighly | grammar are clearly explain 
approve of Dr. Wintec rs | ed and illustrated by suitab): 
ook." —Literary Gazette. | examples." —Atheu@um. 
London: Loxoman, Greex, Lonomay, and Roperrs. 





——— for DEITY; being an Inquiry 
as to the Origin of the Conception of God; an 
among the Ancient Races of 
Egyptians, Carthaginian:, 
Greeks, and Scandinavians, and an "Examination of 
the views entertained by ’Alexandrians, Christians, 
Mahometans, Saxons, and Mormons; with some Re- 
flections on a Future State. By J. Scxiivay. Price 
One Shilling. 

Horyoake and Co. 147, 


Fieet Street, London, E ce 
\HE AP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
WORKS. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. Cloth, 33,— 
The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. Cloth, 3s.—The 
Foresters. Cloth, 3s.—Tom Cringle’s Log. Cloth, is— 
The Cruise of the Midge. Cloth, 4s. —The Life of 
Mansie Wauch. Cloth, 3s.—The Subaltern. Clotb, 
—Peninsular Scenes and Sketches. Cloth, 3s.—< 
Nights at Mess, Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, &e. Cloth, 3s.— 
The Youth and i Manhocd of C yril Thornton. Cloth 
4s.—Valerius. A Roman Story. 


Historical Research 
Mankind, viz.: Hinudoos 








Cloth, 3*.—Regirald i 









Dalton. Cloth, 4s.—Adam Blair, and Mathew Wald. 
Cloth, 4s.— als of the Parish, and Ayrshire Lega- 
tees. By —Sir Andrew Wylie. By John 
Galt. Clot e Provost, and other Tales. By 





4s.—The Entail. By Jobn Galt. 


John Galt. , 
in the Far West. By G. F. Ruxten. 


Cloth, 4s.—Lif 
Cloth, 4s. 

Wituiam Eracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Now ready, in ] vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
HE WORDS OF THE RISEN 
SAVIOUR, and a COMMENTARY on ST. 
JAMES. By Rvporrn Srrer, D.D. Translated from 
the German by the Rev. W. B. Pope. 
In demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d 












BIBLE NO TES ON THE PENTATEUCH. From 
| the German of 0 VON oo 2 ie by the Rev. H. 
Downe, Inc bent of St. Ma , Kings wingfor rd 


} | by the Rev. T. Suz 


| 
| 
! 
1 





In crown 8vo. price 5s, 

STUDIES ON BLAISE PASCAL, By Avexaynrn 
Visser, D.D. From the » French, with an Appendix 
M.A. 
the caght and burning eloquence.” — 





* Full of rigid 
| Mercury. 
In crown Svo. price 5s. 
LIGHT FR tOM THE CROSS. From the Germ 
of Dr. Tnoivex. 
* Most noble, solemnising, and touching discourse:. 
_B itish and Foreign Evangelical Review, 





ee een 








‘ render the book, by the introduction of poetical and 
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UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIII. 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 

Australian Colonies and Supply of Gold. 
Inventors of Cotton Spinning Machines. 
Chinaand the War. 
The Roman W all. 
. Religious Revivals 
Cowper—His 
Reform Schemes. 

_Joun Mvraay, Albemarle Strect. 








and Works. 


im ye gs to 


ori LEY’S avAiTERL Y REVIEW. 
Is xow “READY. 


CONTENTS : 
1. The Coming Political Campaign. 
The Ordnance Survey. } 
. George Sand. | 
Modern English. 
Domestic Architecture. 
Ben Jonson. 
Greek Literature. 
. John Stuart Mill on Liberty. 
. Lord Dundonald. 
London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burling 


{\N MONDAY NEXT—THE BISHOP 
OF EXETER’S LETTER TO THE BISHOP 
OF LICHFIELD on legalizing Marriage with the | 
Sister of a Deceased Wife. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Stre 


wos EDITION—THE CONGRESS | 
ND THE CABINET, BY LORD NOR- | 
MANBY, IS NOW READY. 
Jonun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ECOND EDITION—THE COURT OF | 

ROME AND THE GOSPEL, wir Prerace | 

sy Mr. LAYARD, IS NOW READY. | 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ik JOHN WALSH ON THE PR ac. |% 
TICAL RESULTS OF THE REFORM ACT | 
OF 1832 will be Published NEXT WEEK. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Boun’s Itiustrarep Liprary POR Frprvary. 
\ ARRYAT’S MISSION, or Scenes in 
i Africa. (Written for Young Peop! e.) New | 
Edition, complete in 1 vol. post 8vo. with engravings | 
on wood by Gilbert and Dalziel, cloth. 5s. 

Hexry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, 

London, W.C. 
Boun’s PaiwoLocicaL Lrprary For FEBRUARY. 
OWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

comprising’ an account of rare, curious, and useful 
Books published in England since the invention of 
printing; with bibliographical and critical notices and 


SmP ae sy: 


ton Stree | 
























prices. New Edition, revised and enlarged, by He NRY 
G. Boux. To be completed in 8 Parts, forming 4 vols. 
post 8vo. Part V. price 3s. 6d. 


*,* The former edition had within the last year be- 
come so scarce as to sell by auction for upwards of v. 
‘The present will be a full and complete reprint, wi 
extensive corrections and additions, for 1’. Ss. 

Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


Boun’s CriassicaL Liprary For JANUARY. 
\ ARTIAL'S S EPIGRAMS, literally 
i 


translated into English Prose, each accompanied 

by one or more verse translations selected from the 
works of English Poets, and various other sources, | 
With a copious Index. Double volume (660 pages 
post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

*,* This has been unexpectedly delayed by the pre- 
par ‘ation of the Index, but is now ready. 

Heyry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


Bony’s Scientiric LIDRARY FOR Frervary. 
TAUNTON’S CHESS PRAXIS. 


A Supplement to the Chess Player’s Handbook, 
containing all the most important modera improve- 
ments in the Openings, Illustrated by actual Games; 
a revised Code of Chess Laws ; and a Collection of Mr 
Morphy’s Games in England and France; critic ally 
annotated. (636 pages.) Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. } 

Hexry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


iy ARADAY’S CHRISTMAS LECTURES 
atthe ROYAL INSTITUTION.—The “ CHEMI- 











CAL NEWS” (Edited by Wiruram Crooxes) cone | 
tains verbatim Re eports of these Lectures, copiously il- } 
lustrated with Engravings. Price Threepence Weekly. 
Order of any Bi »okseller or News- Agent. | 
Office: Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. | J) 
| 


Just published, cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. post free for 30 | 


stamps. 
EBAIIN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE, 
containing: the Elements of Grammar, with 
Exercises on each Rule, in German and English, and 
aselection of anecdotes, accompanied by Conversational 
Exercises and a complete Vocabulary. 

London: C. H. CLark, 13, Paternoster Row (Aldine 
Chambers): may be had ‘of all Booksellers ; ar id at Dr. 

Ie *bahn’s Class Rooms, 1, Annett’s Crescent, N. 





d 
GOME REMARKS ON OCR AFFAIRS | 
IN CHINA. 


James Rineway, Piccadiliy, W.; and ail Booksellers. 





Now ready, small post 8vo. Illustrated by the 
Teg price 6s. cloth, elegant, gilt edges. 
MAS HAPPY RETURNS OF THE 
DAY! A Birthday Book. By Cnanves and 
Mary Cowpen Crarke. 
** We will our celebration keep 

According to my birth.”— Shakespeare. 

*.* It has been the aim of the Authors, while mor 
directly appealing to the sympathies of the young, to 





tlassical allusion interspersed with graceful quota- 
tions, not unwelcome to the tasteful and imaginative 
reader of maturer years. 
London: C. Lock woop and Co, 7, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C, 





| Rivington ; 


| and Revised Edition, 


Now ready, corrected to the present time, 12mo, price f 
4s. 


6d. bound, the Twenty-second Edition, 


EOGRAPHY HISTORY: 

J Lady, for the Use of her own Children 
and Revised Edition. 

London: Longman and Co.; 
Simpkin and Co.; Whittaker and . 
Houlston and Wright ; 
Hedson; Tegg and Co.; Hall aa c y} 
Co. ; and Relfe Brothers. 


eclected by a 


A New 


Hamilton and Co, ; 
; J.and F. H,. 
| H. Law; J.S 
Piper and 





THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 


\yurnuses IMPROVED PIN- 

NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New 
12mo. price 6s. strongly bound in 
roan, 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIS- 
TORY of ROME. New Edition, l2mo. price 5s. 6d. 
y bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIS- 
TORY of GREECE. New Edition, l2mo. price 5s. 6d. 
strongly bound in roan, 









sexcept they 
and Co. 


No editions of these works are get 1 
~ the name of the publishers, W! hittaker 
1 the title page 


Londoa: Wairraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 





CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED 
FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. carefully corrected and revised, price 


24s. cloth. 
{LUGEL'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 


of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES: adapted to the ‘English Student. With 
great Additions and Improvements, by C. A. Feriixe, 


German Master at the Royal Military Academy, W ool- 
wich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. Hei- 
ANN, Professor of German at the London University 

‘ollege ; ; and Jonn Oxrenrorp, Esq. 

Also, just published, new and cheaper edition, 

An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for Younger 
Students, Travellers, &c. By J. Oxexronp and C, A. 
Fxitinc. Royal 18mo. price 7s. 6¢. strongly bound. 

London: Wurrraker and Co., Dviav and Co., and 


Nerr. 
VM" KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 
4 AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 
History of England. 2 vols. 12mo. new edition, _< 
1 














GUE, wana cnicncee'ocdeanstucanancsassuesossouns 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 
History of Greece. l2mo. new edition, cloth.... 66 
History of Rome. 1l2mo. new edition, cloth.. 66 
Questions on the Histories. l2mo......... € 10 
History of India. 8vo. cloth............. es 0) 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo. second 
I oon cakh stains sana cisautia vende 66 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 8vo. 
SG, Ge cnnwcninckasuedsesseecennes 12 6 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo. new edition, 
a re alae 10 
Ovid’s Fasti. With notes and introduct ion, se- 
cond edition, 8vo. cloth .....0.cccseccssecsecs 66 
The Catalini and Jugurtha of Sallust, with notes 
and excursus. Post 8vo. cloth ...........0+ 66 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Wood-c uts, feap 
OO, Ha dna grass tandacctsssnqensenessenaet 66 
Elementary History of England. 12mo. new edi- 
WN BONE cc ccnceseensuscauseasoscses cekune 5 0 
Elementary History of Greece. 18mo. new edi- 
Gham, BOUA coc ccvccrvcccccscccssccessecsscoes 36 
Elementary History of Rome. 1Smo. new edition, 
bound 36 











These works are used at the chief public schools, and 
by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 
adapted for private and self-instruction, 

London: Wuirraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 








THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 

( LLENDORFE’S METHOD of LEARN- 
ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LAN- 

GUAGE in six months. 

1, ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written ex- 
ressly for nglish Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEX- 
ponrr. In2 Parts. Part I. Eig hth Edition, price ]2s. 
Svo. cloth. Part II. Fourth Edition, price 12s. 
cloth. The Parts sold separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. 
—— to the German, cont 
facilitati 1 i German Declens 









Ollendor‘f’s method 





Written ex- 


"ADAPTED to the FRENCH. 


p nak for the English Student. 
Lenporrr. 8vo. Eighth Edition, cx ontaining a Trea- 
tise on the Gender of French Substantive 3, and an ad- 
ditional Treatise on the French Verbs. [Trice 12s. 
cloth, 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLzEN- 
porrr. 8vo. Fourth Edition, price 12s, cloth. 

4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. 
O.texporrr. 8vo. Price 12s, cloth. 

KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
and GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. 
Price 7s. each, cloth lettered. 





It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the present method to notice, that these are 
the only English Editions sanctioned by Dr, Ollen- 
dorff, and he deems any other totally inadequate for 
the purpose of English instruction, and for the eluci- 
dation of the method so strongly recommended by Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, and other eminent writers. They 
should be ordered with the publisher’s name ; and, to 
prevent errors, every copy has its number and the 
author’s signature. 

The above works are copyright. 

London: Warrraker and Co., and Dunav and Co.; 

and to be had of any Bookseller, 






ning a new system a | 
! nd 


By Dr. H. G. Ox- | 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by W. M. Taackeray. 

No. 2 ( for February) will be published on Friday, 
the 27th instant, price One Shilling, with Two 
Lilustrations, 

CONTENTS : 

1. Nil Nisi Benum. 

2. Invasion Panics. 

%. To Goldenuhair (from Horace). By Thomas Hood, 

4. Framley Parsonage. Chapter IV. A Matter of 
Conscience. Chapter V. Amantium ire amoris 
integratio. Chapter VI. Mr. Harold Smith’s 
Lecture. 

5. Tithonus. By Alfred Tennyson. 

6. William Hogarth, Painter, Engraver, and Philoso- 
pher. Essays on the Man, the Work, and the 
Time. 1, Littl Boy Hogarth. 

7. Unspoken Dialogue. By R. Monckton Milnes. 
(With an Illustration. ) 

8. Studiesin Animal Life. Chapter IT 

9. Curious if True. (Extract froma Letter from Ri, 
chard Whittingham, Esq.) 

10. Life Among the Lighthouses, 

11. Lovel the Widower, ChapterII. in which Miss 
Prior is kept at the Door, (‘With an Illustra- 
tion.) 

12. An Essay without End. 


A MAN’S HEART. A Poem. By Dr. 


CmakLes Mackay. Feap. 8vo. (Jn February. 





A VISIT to the PHILIPPINE ISLES in 
1858-9. By Sir Joun Bowarine, LL.D. Demy 8vo. 
With numerous Illustrations. 18s. cloth. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on SBt. 
PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS, 
delivered at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Bythe late 
Rev. F. W. Rogertsox, M.A. Incumbent. Post8vo,. 
10s, 6a. cloth. 


THE LIFE of SCHLEIERMACHER, as 
unfolded in his Autobiography and Letters. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Freperica Rowan. With 
a Portrait. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 











“HEATHEN and HOLY LANDS: or 
Sunny Days on the Salween, Nile, and Jordan. By 
Capt. J. P. Brices, Bengal Army. Post 8vo. 12s. 
cloth. 

LIFE in SPAIN. By Waiver Tuorn- 
sury, Author of “Art and Nature.” 2 vols, Post 
8vo. With 8 Tinted Illustrations. 21s. cloth. 


THE ELEMENTS 
By Jonn ——— M.A. 
Svo. 3s. Gd. cloth, 








of PERSPECTIVE. 


With 89 Diagrams, Crown 


NEW NOVEL 
AGAINST WIND and TIDE. 
Ler, Author of ** Sylvan Holt’s Daughter, 
Brande,” &e. 3 vols. 


By Hote 
” “ Kathie 


NEW NOVEL. 
THE COUSINS’ COURTSHIP, By Joux 


R. Wisr. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH 


A New Edition, revised by the Author, 
Post 8vo. 


THE 
HUNT 
with au Introduction by his Eldest Son, 
with Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


DISTRICT DUTIES DURING THE RE- 
VOLT in the NORTH-WEST PROVINCES of 
INDIA, in 1857. By H. Duxpas Roserrsoy, Bengal 
Civil Sery:ce. Post Svo. Price 9s. with a Map, 


NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINIES IN 
OUDE: compiled from Authentic Records. By 
Captain G. Uvrenmson, Military Seevetary to the 
Commissioner, Oude. Post 8vo. Price 10s, cloth. 
Published by Authority. 

Surrn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


USEF ye: HAND BOOKS. 
Price 5s. cloth. 


JIGHTS AND WRONGS; a Manual of 


\ Household Law. By AvBaxy Fonpiaxaver, 
ub, 





w 


And, price 2s, 6d. each, cloth, 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED; or the 
Crown, the Senate, and the Bench. By Atsany For- 
BLANQUE, Jun. 

HANDY BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
applicable to Commercial transactions. By W.Camp- 
HELL Siercu, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

HANDY BOOK OF PARISH LAW. By 
W. A. Hoxpsworrn, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
“ The Law of Landlord and Tenant.” 

HANS BUSK ON THE RIFLE AND 
HOW TO USE IT. New Edition, with Additions 
and Illustrations. 

London: Rovrieper, Warne, and RovTLercr, 

Farringdon Street. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF 
WORKS USED IN COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS 
NOW READY. 


1, 
LATIN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL 
ENGLISU-LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. By C. D. Yonae. 

Part I. English-Latin. 9s. 6d. 
Part If. Latin-English. 7s, 6d. 
Or the whole work complete in one vol. strongly bound 
in roan, 15s. 
**A very capital book. Itis the best Anglo-Latin 
Dictionary we ever met with.”—Spectator. 


2. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORLD. From Marathon to Waterloo. By 

Professor Creasy. Ninth Edition, with Plans, 8vo, 

10s. 6d. 

““The decisive features of the battles are well and 
clearly brought out, the reader’s mind is attracted to 
the world-wide importance of the event he is consider- 
ing, while their succession carries him over the whole 
stream of European history.”—Spectator. 


3. 

JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, New edition, in six handsome 
volumes, 30s. with a Portrait to each. 

*“*Mr. Bentley has now issued the last volumes of a 
well-timed reprint of a work to which every English- 
man may turn with pride and satisfaction. The in- 
troduction of this cheap edition of ‘ James’ Naval Iis- 
tory’ intoour school libraries may do much towards 
inducing our boys to embrace the navy asa profession.” 
—Notes and Queries. 


4. 
THE STORY OF ITALY. By the 
Author of “* Mary Powell.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* An account of all the most important events in the 
history of Italy from the earliest periods.”— Observer. 


0. 

SELECTIONS FROM WRITINGS of 
RICHARD WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. or bound in calf, 8s. 6d. 

“This volume contains the pith, the cream, the 
choice bits of Archbishop Whately’s writings. One 
of his great charms is his style, as clear as that of Cob- 
bett and Paley.”—Atheneum, 


6. 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH CONSTITUTION. By _ Professor 


Creasy. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

** An admirable summary of knowledge, which every 
well-educated Englishman ought to possess.”—Lite- 
rary Gazetle, 


GUIZOT'S LIFE OF OLIVER CROM 

WELL. Crown 8vo.6s. A New Edition, 

** Noone has drawn Cromwell’s character with the 
same truth as M. Guizot. His acquaintance with our 
annals, language, customs, and politics, is altogether 
extraordinary.”’—Quarterly Review, 


Priee 4s. Seventh Edition, with Nineteen Illus- 


trations. 

SERMONS IN STONES; or, 
Scripture Contirmed by Geology. By Domtyick 
M’Cavstanp, LL.D. 

**One of the most popular books published within 
our recollection.”— Belfast News Letter. 


9. 
DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 


CHURCHES and SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of 

Christianity. Third Edition, in one handsome vo- 

lume, 8vo. 12s. By the Rey. J. B. Marspen, Incum- 

bent of St. Peter’s, Birmingham, Author of “ The 

History of the Early and Later Puritans,” &c. 

“‘It supplies a want long felt by the student.”— 
Morning lost. 

“The best book on the subject in our literature.”— 
Atheneum. 


10. 
LECTURES ON PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY;; or, Earth and Man. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

By Arsoip Gvuyor. The only unabridged edition. 

“* We have never seen the science of physical geo- 
graphy explained with greater clearness and elegance.” 
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